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Just co make you miss it more when it's gone, the GLC is collaborating with the ICA to present five evenings of 
fashion under the heading Abolition In Style - The New Wave Goodbye at the end of March. Our very own 
Fashion Editor, Mr lain R. Webb, will be selecting the best threads from British Fashion Week together wich 2 
few more — he muttered something to us about “the whole gamut of British fashion" before disappearing OF 
10 Paris as fashion people tend to. A stylish backdrop has been commissioned from illustrator lan Folock (seen 


char Ken 





in last month's BLITZ smoking a pipe) and he also designed the illustration reproduced here. We're © 
Livingstone will definitely not be modelling the latest in designer safari suits. 
(Abolition In Style runs from 18ch-22nd March at the ICA. The Mall, London S¥¥ 
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Every decade throws up an individual 
whose work explores the accepted 
conventions of an art form. Jan Fabre, 
twenty-seven, Belgian, and trained in 
fine Art, is such an individual, and his 
work has already influenced theatre, 
performance, art, video, dance and 
opera in Europe, America and 
Australia. His extraordinary current 
work THE POWER OF 
THEATRICAL MADNESS, treated to 
a one-night performance at the Albert 
Hall (on February 2Ist), has the 
eroticism of modern ballet, the 
fascination and cruelty of circus, and 
the splendour and spectacle of opera. 
Itis, in short, quite unlike any other 
performance you could ever witness 

His previous epic, performed at 
London's ICA in 1983, was an eight- 
hour exploration of anguish, 
tenderness and optimism, and was 
greeted by Art critics with a flood of 
pseudo-intellectual journalistic hype. 
Since then there have been a flurry of 
grandiose Fabre rip-offs, but none to 
match the original. The Power of 
Theatrical Madness tackles that 
precious and often fickle world of Art 
head on, playing in classical theatres 
and opera houses, and re-interpreting 
great artiétic myths and legends of the 
past in an entirely new light. 

I talked to Fabre over breakfast in 
the provincial capital of Groenigen in 
North Holland, where The Power had 
opened the previous night. “One 
reason | wanted to work in bourgeois 
theatre,” he says, “was to change the 
attitude towards ‘Experimental 


s Art with exactly that 
is as if his company of 


the remnants of the continent's 
culture. The performance opens ~ 
the comany dressed identically i 
white shirts and black suits, on a black 
floor lit by naked white bulbs. The 
stark setting announces a space for 
controlled experiment, a blank page 
for drawing on. Behind them, during 
the performance, huge projections of 
famous classical paintings are flashed 
across the screen, accompanied by 
thunderclaps of opera. The company 
are the frontline, the point of contact 
between Art and Reality. They take 
great myths and legends and try them 
out, reliving and re-examining 
moments of danger, fear and eroticism 
which have, with the passage of time, 
become shrouded in sentimentality or 
transmogrified into pieces of dead 





A sequence from The Power of Theatrical Madness 


Act. Wagner's leciée, for example, is 
reterpresed by 2 Sfindfold soprano 
who siusines che air with a dagger as 
an equally 
ceetering along 
sestra pit as if it 











cultural heritage of the past |50 years 
= from the se: Ctassicism to the 
rise of Millitarism and the birth of 

Modern theatre is re-evaluated in the 
context of contemporary experience. 

Fabre’s method with wis multi- 
national company is intense and 
demanding, but flexible, designed to 
draw out each performer's individual 
emotional and intellectual experiences 
within a mutually understood 
framework. “I want real responses to 
pleasure or pain,” he says of the 
gruelling five month training period 
that led up to The Power. “I always 
work as much on the intellectual as 
the emotional side. It would be 
dangerous to work just with the 
emotions. First you must react 
yourself; communicate with yourself. 
Then you can create an electricity 
with the audience.” 

Ultimately Fabre uses theatre to 
criticize the function of theatre itself, 
not only the classical, but also the 
contemporary avant garde, with its 
preoccupation with ‘realism’ - the 
cool, hard and street credible. In 
Fabre’s work, starkness is used to 
heighten emotion, not preclude it: a 
girl flicks open her black shirt like a 
knife, to reveal a soft white breast - 
kissing is very close to biting. To 
acknowledge cruelty and painis to 
make possible the other extremes of 
Deauty and love. Fabre's 
preoccupation is not with style but 
with process, on the European stage 
past and present. He sums up his ; 
motivation: 

“1am always for reaction and 
evolution.|t’s most important as an 
artist that you choose for experiment 
and not just for a systematic way of 
being suctessful.” Charlotte Keatley 
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The Business Connection. 


“You (who me?) are cordially invited to a 
Wine and Canape Reception in the STAR 
BAR at the HIPPODROME from 10.00 pm 
and to see a PA by the BUSINESS 
CONNECTION. Afcerwards singer LADY 
THERESA MANNERS and the rest of the 
Band will join the Reception in the STAR 
BAR." 

The perfect opportunity, | was advised, 








Baler Zz 


for me to make a valuable social connection 
while watching several members of the 
aristocracy masquerade as a pop group. Fun 
fun fun! After all, such colourful visions are 
conjured up when you read STAR BAR in 
block capitals. The actual scene which met 
your correspondent’s eyes was rather 
different though. The joint was crammed 
with a heady mix of... perhaps obscure 
junior relations of people who worked in the 
same office as the Hippodrome's part-time 
bar staff, curkey-necking like crazy. and 
dodging out of the way of rampaging, near 
hysterical Fleet Street (and Wapping) hacks. 
some bejeweled with cameras, other 
bearing notebooks, but all coming co the 
slow realisation that there was no-one about 
who had been, or was ever likely to be, 
famous. Except young Peter Stringfellow, of 
course. One of the little tykes gave me a 
curious look as he elbowed past, muttering. 
“Press. . ." Unsure whether he recognised 
me or not, he seemed to be debating the 
merits of blowing a flashcube on me just in 
case 

As the evening raced towards a crescendo, 
Dear Peter got up on his hind legs and 
introduced Lady Theresa to the Mob, 
imploring us to, please. if we're Press. let 
Theresa and the boys know first thing chat 
we're Press. That's only fair isn’t it. Eh? 

All right. So there we all were. La Manners 
posed for a good many photographs, and 
mixed it up with notebooks, while | stood on 
the stairs and declined a second glass of 
wine. Then, suddenly, over cotters Theresa, 
and says to me, "Who are you, standing all 
alone, looking all cool and everything?” 
Most disarming. So | obediently confessed 
my profession, whereupon she went into her 
routine, thanked me for coming, asked if ! 
had a drink, would I ike another, declared 
that she was absolutely dying for one, and 
that apart from this singing lark she also 
painted abstracts, but didn’t have the time at 
the moment, and not to tell anyone else. 

Iwas nonplussed. What didn’t she want 
me to tell? Perhaps she had said something 
untoward that I had missed, some snippet. 
some wild confession, like training secretly 
to become a Sumo wrestler in her 
retirement from showbiz... Alas | had lec it 
slip by me. Instead, | asked her if there would 
be any more Business Connection records 
after the first, Bring You Down, the release 
of which we were all jammed in here 
celebrating. She told me that | had becter 
ask Peter about that, she didn’t go into the 
business side. A little more glammy small 
talk, and the most extraordinary thing 


happened. This dumpy little fellow came 
along and asked if this chap was bothering 
her. “Who,” she said, pointing at me, “this 
chap? Oh no no." | gave him a friendly smile, 
like a well brought-up lad might, and he gave 
me a dark and disbelieving look before he 
disappeared back into the shadows from 
whence he came. | gave my solemn promise 
that | would try to endure all this Fun long 
enough to see the show, and then Theresa 
was gone, back into the arms of her adoring 
public. 

I don't know why people say horrible 






things about her (or even whether they do, 
for that matter, or where). | thought she 
was rather sweet, even if she is ranked 
somewhere between twenty-ninth and four- 
hundred-and-second in line to the throne. AS 
the chimes of midnight rang, | stopped short. 
Not wanting my glamorous ballgown to turn 
back into a navy blue anorak, or my white 
Porsche into aK’ reg Beetle in full view of 
all these super people | made my exit, sharp. 
Alll in a night's work for Sam Spade, but 
‘enough is enough for. . . Marc Issue 


People in England seem to have this 
idea of New York as a city where it’s 
raining men — love-couple AIDS 
victims jumping in suicide pacts from 
their hospital windows tied at the wrist 
by pink ribbon. But then in America we 
see London as a place like something 
out of the Blitz, after the Tottenham and 
Brixton riots. Both are media 
stereotypes once based on fact but now 
with a sinister life of their own. 


In America they assume you turn on 
the trash box to be entertained — why 
else would you turn it on? — and that 
you will channel hop till you get what 
you want. No one would watch a 
programme like Wiy Don't You Turn Off 
The Telly And Go Out And Do Something 
Less Boring Instead?, because, unlike the 
BBC, the networks do not assume the 
role of educating their audience. They 
simply want to grab them by the balls 
and hold on for grim life — ratings are 
paramount. Everything is grist to the 
mill of entertainment, evert the evening, 
news which lavishly makes up for the 
low-calorie information content with 
lashings of informal joking around and 
zappy computer graphics all chopped 
up into small segments separated with 
lots of hi-nrg ads. 

Content in so far as it inevitably leads 
to controversy must be the enemy of a 
smooth entertainment, and so content is 
replaced by style. Two magazine 
programmes in particular have got this 
down to a fine art. In Lifestyles of the Rich 
and Famous Robin Leach (you wonder 
he’s insensitive enough not to change 
his name), an oily and ingratiating toad, 
togs around the world on a massive 
freebie sucking up to the rich and 
famous, and then describing their 
lifestyles for us at home in a kitsch 
poetry of clichés, superlatives and 
money statistics. A Cliff Michelmore to 
the power of a hundred. Asa zenith of 
true awfulness his programme is hard 
to beat, even if in its monotony it seems 
more than a little soulless. 

All MTV-style graphics and fast edits, 
Eye on Hollywood can turn any story into 
a rock video. With their well-modulated 
voices and eyebrows, its presenters 
manage to freight their seamless but 
hollow commentary with a seeming 
significance. Lately they went off on a 
massive freebie of their own, covering 
the wonders of the world. First up was 
Stonehenge. The only fact they 
managed to dig up for us was that it was 
built by the druids, and the rest was 
clouded in mystery in pink-tinted dry 
ice. For the rest of the segment they 
stood there shivering telling us how 
cold they were. So much for 
Stonehenge. 

If only by default rather than design, 
these programmes can be quite 
revealing. ‘L.A. is a city consumed by 
consumerism we are told before being 
whisked off to a shopping mall where a 
shopping addict tells us ‘I shop because 
Ihave a need. What do I need? 
Nothing. But I need to shop!’ 

If a pompous turkey like Brett Easton 
Ellis hadn't written Less Than Zero, then 
someone else would. It’s all here, on TV, 
written and finished. All that’s missing, 
is the attitude that you're so pretty that 
nothing else is interesting, even though 
your own prettiness gets boring after a 
while. Rather than get over it and go out 














JAMES BRADY on AIDS and American Television 


and do something less boring instead, it 
is important at this stage to stay in, have 
some desultory sex and cocaine and 
watch MTV and get even more boréd. If 
at any point you take yourself a little 
less than seriously then you will not 
achieve the nirvana of the Lost 
Generation, which happens when 
nothing happens, even though it was 
almost possible that something might 
have happened, but not really 

Anyway, back to Eye on Hollywood 
where we have been whisked off to Egg 
City without a moment's delay. In Egg 
City they produce over sixty million 
dozen eggs and one million pounds of 
manure a week or a month or a year — 
but does it matter? This is what TV 
should be like all the time! 

The weather has to be the crowning 
glory of American television. In 
England the weather is invariably as 
vague as it is dull and grey, and it is 
presented as such. But in America the 
weather always seems to be verging on 
the Apocalyptic. Rare is the day when a 
new statistical record of rainfall or 
temperature is not set. Weathermen 
leap around like excited children in a 
nursery of State-Of-The-Art presentation 
devices that change — like the weather 
— from day to day 

Until last August when the hurricane 
struck I always thought that reality in 
the eye of the media was so much more 
exciting than my own reality because I 
led such a dull and boring life. But with 
the hurricane heading our way I was at 
last going to be in one of the world’s 
hotspots. We were advised by the 
television to stock up on tinned food, to 
tape the windows, and to stay indoors 
and watch television, which is exactly 
what I did. Mayor Koch rose to the 
occasion and made a speech harking 
back to the fiscal crisis and expressing 
his confidence in the New York Spirit to 
defeat the forces of Nature. Ridiculous, 
but entertaining. 

Then the hurricane landed to the 
second that had been predicted. I 
looked out my window hoping to see all 
hell let loose, but the wind had 
stopped. And as it turned out that was 
it, not even the eye of the storm. It was 
all over and it had never even 
happened. So the New York Spirit did 
defeat the hurricane, which turned out 
to be so ineffectual as to make victory 
embarrassing. Except for the media who 
must have quietly celebrated their 
ability to make a storm in a teacup. 











AIDS of o 
ina teacup. 2 
suffered from a la 
wonde 
medical 
report, we haven't 

Although it's been 
time, last year saw 
like a new celebrit 
presence felt everywhere from t 
covers of all the magazir 
Entertainment To» 
Hollywood) to Saturday N L 
(Madonna as Joan Collins 
just such a projected love scene — 
which, incidentally, was m 
There's always that part of the medias 
that wilfully distorts. Quite 
unnecessarily AIDS has not left the 
headlines of the New York Po: 
weeks at a time. ‘I KILLED ROCK 
HUDSON’ blared the National Eng 
in its exclusive bedside confession 
the dying pimp who claims to have 
passed on the virus. Many papers 
seemed to delight in showing ‘before 
and after pictures of Roc! Hudson as 
though he were no different from some 
grotesquely fat person who went on 
of the crash diets advertised in the 
press. 

But on the other hand there was the 
genuinely moving made-forT V-movie 
An Early Frost in which Aidan Quinn 
(upwardly mobile sex sym’ 
projectionist from Despe 
Susan) is diagnosed with AIDS. 
then the subsequent discussion 
programmes featuring variow 
sitting around talking abou 
epidemic of fear, even with t 
in the world, can't have helped m 
For what was bef 
ignorant few and ¢ 
many has suddenly been 
a so-called ‘epidemic of fe 
the thing has cre 
given it a life of its 

In New York, in th g 
pressure-cooker atmosphere, they've 
already started making mistakes, At the 
beginning of December three men were 
parading outside St. Mark's baths - a 
hasidic Jew, 2 middle-aged business - 
man, and one other unlikely looking 
character in a dirty-old-man raincoat — 
and they were all bearing placards. It 
sounds like the beginning of a sick joke 
— which it was, because ten days later 
the baths were closed. But this wasn't 
necessarily in the public's interest. The 
baths service promiscuous people who 
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people. Safe se 
the pl 
baths doe 
promiscuity 
premises 21 
uncontrol 
leaflets may 
hadn't done 
endless bai 
Not much y 
and remain calm - wh 
the man said on TV wh 
the ‘epidemic of fear. W 
sinking or not, the quickest way to start 
a panic onboard a ship is to say ‘Don’t 
panic, women and children first 
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‘We shall see whether the same thing 
happens in England. When it comes 
down to an institution as august as the 
BBC, it cannot be said that everything is 
grist to the mill of entertainment. In fact 
there's no entertainment at all. In 
America, only cultural aspirants and 
Brits living like they’re in exile watch 
Channel 13, the station combatting the 
flood of network trash with quality 
prgramming bought mostly from 
England. Hence one has the joys of 
ag Circus, wildlife 
umentaries and classic drama series 
shead Regurgitated. They go on 
y programming almost 
s much as they stick out their hands 
ding lengthy telethons, 
tributor by 
r which you will 
foul Channel 13 tote 
ubscription to their 
lp). 


were as good as 
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try than 
two boring 
nd getting 
d), oc another documentary 
wing in Tee-pees). And to 
crown it all there's Clive James with a 
rogramme poking fun at 
n everywhere else in the world 
way, take it or leave it, it all shuts 
eself down round about midnight — 
bedtime for Britain, and one nation very 
much stuck in a groove 

The idea of British television & 
best in the world is just a persiste 
wives tale. The linkmen’s tone of 
says it all, in which it is not om 
that this just has to be the 
world, but that it is also 2 cut abe 
people it’s broadcasting » 
bamboozle the nation li 
witless child about to be = 
way beyond its deserving 
comprehension. The om 
through the box is to 
the strictly rationed tr= 
like Dynasty or The 
something that remains = ts 
nature of television 
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Just when you thought it 


was safe to go back into 


Joseph Ei 
shopkeeper not to 
thrown out of the temple, 
ead. all 
temptation with the 
latest MUST HAb 
black. Matter of factly 
Joseph follows on the trail 
of all his previous 
successes/excesses with a 
p.m, perfume which, 
although bill 
to day" desirabl 
destined to survive year 
after year. 
Even if you're not too 
keen on the fr 
odour/ smell (and 
reactions vary as ni 
do}, the packa hich 
surrounds the lush liquid 
is possibly the me 
classically and wittily 
conceived cet apres midi, 
and looked for a moment 
to be close to toppl 
bouteille de Chanel No. 5 
off the shelf. 
A HIP flask? In fact, 
the hippest flask of them 
all is slim, and models 
matt black finish ( 
everythii in Joseph 
pour la maison, including 
the sales assistants) and is 
completed with a silvered 


surround, A weighty 


contender. 


Every handb 
begging for one. Every 
inside right breast pocket 
not miss out. Better 
still, when fum de 
jour becomes the parfum 
d’ hier, and is the perfume 
no more, a comple! 
cleanse will allow ye 
somewhere to smuggle in 
that vodka/gin one-to-one. 
It isa perfume bottle 
for Fish Heads who drink 
as such. 
Swimmingly au 


courant. 















































“This picture,” explains Russell 
Mills of his visual interpretation 
of Third Uncle, a track from 
Brian Eno's Taking Tiger 
Mountain album, “deals with 
the scene after the burning of 
‘Uncle’ and immediately before 
the fitting of his skin. The 
‘Uncle’ has been burnt in the 
chair, whilst the girl at right 
wears a handkerchief covering 
her nose and mouth to avoid the 
smell..." Yes, of cours: 

‘As two men with a distinctly 
perverse and idiosyncratic 
approach to their chosen fields 
of music and illustration, Brian 
Eno and Russell Mills are, one 
suspects, either artists with 
startling and brilliantly original 
vision, or just very very odd. 
Certainly they share an 
unusually cerebral, highly 
philosophical method of 
working which places almost 
more emphasis on ‘hidden’ 
structure and the act of creation 
than on the final product. 

No surprise then that they 
have collaborated regularly over 
the years since Mills based his 
Royal College of Art final year 
show on tracks from Eno's first 
four solo albums. The 
astonishing full set of fifty-seven 
illustrations is collected in a 
lavish and impressively detailed 
book, MORE DARK THAN 
SHARK, published this month 
by Fabers, containing also 











PIRANESI'S PRISON 
ETCHINGS forma 
world as paranoid 

as De Quincey’s 
opium ramblings. The 
Confessions contain this 


description of the series: 
which stood machinery, wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, 
catapults, expressive of enormous power put forth, and 
resistance overcome.” De Quincey calls them the “delirium of 
a fever.” In fact they were the flip side of a man who earned 
his living doing etchings of Rome for tourists. A notoriously 
intense and quarrelsome man, he attempted to kill a doctor 
who failed to save his daughter's life. 

The sixteen echings on show at London's Weinreb 
Architectural Gallery create a vision of man incarcerated in 
his ruined past. What terrifies is the logic and purpose behind 
the fantastic wheels. Torture seems the only action that can 
justify such extravagant architecture. A cross between Josef 
K and Dante's Damned, the tortured in Piranesi's world 
tremble between statue and flesh, dwarfed constantly by 
ruined busts with illegible inscriptions. Beyond every arch lies 
a staircase with another arch leading, in all probability, to the 
foreground of another print. It is an enclosed world, all the 

worse for the lack of identifi 
If you have £38,500 spare these visions can be yours for 
eternity, if not, then you may view them at your leisure until 
the middle of March. Sen Chant 





explanatory notes by Mills and volume and artistic textbook, Russell Mis ilustrations will be exhibited 
Eno, notebook extracts, anda —_ overflowing, it must be said, at The Curwen Gallery, Windmill Street, 
series of incredibly involved with enigma, but offering ecdea WI Sa Gt TRG 
essays explaining work probably the most exhibition will also feature an installation 
methods. With alow ~ for this comprehensive examination 

kind of book — cover price of available of the thought Shige a 

£16.50, the result isastunning _ processes of these two 

combination of coffee-table remarkable artists. 





‘Vast gothic halls. ..on the floor of 


jable torturers. 





The classic jazz vocalist Babs Gonzalez: a photograph from Chuck 

Stewart's book of portraits of the jazz greats from the forties to the 

(Piranesi’s Prisons And Other Etchings is at che Weinreb Gallery, enties, JAZZ FILES. Wonderful, cigarette smoke-stained stuff, 
36 Score Street, London WC!) Quartet (but ridiculously expensive at £25.00) 

















Akira Kurosawa’s Ran 
lan Charleson & Julie Walters 
New Releases 
Stallone: the 407 Million 
Dollar Man 
Film News 
Films On Release 





The director of such classics as The Seven Samurai, Rashomon and 


Kagemusha, AKIRA KUROSAWA is Japan’s greatest filmmaker. Mark 
Brennan reviews his latest work, Ran, an epic adaptation of King Lear 
which opens this month. 


Akira Kurosawa is 75, but in outward 
appearance and in the huge vitality which 
distinguishes his latest film, Ran, his 27th, he 
isa far younger man, indeed a man at the 
peak of his creative powers. In his 1982 
book Something Like An Autobiography he 
revealed himself through the window of just 
one film, the seminal Rashomon, made in 
1951, but invited the reader to “look for me 
in the characters in the films | made after 
Rashomon... There is nothing that says 
more about its creator than the work 
itself...” In the case of Ran, widely regarded 
as a summation of the man and his cinema, 
this theory creates more mystery than it 
dispels. 

Ran is only Kurosawa’s fourth film in 
twenty years, yet this sparse output is 
attributable to only one obstacle ~ the 
eternal cinematic demon, Financing. In the 
Sixties, interest waned in the introspective, 
philosophical kind of film which had brought 
Kurosawa universal renown. At the same 
time he suffered a backlash at home as a 
result of his popularity during the preceding 
decade with Western critics and audiences. 
Money was difficult to come by in any case 
and Kurosawa's richly conceived, technically 
ambitious cinema called for a level of 
investment uncommon in Japan. 

In 1975 he re-asserted his authority with a 
film shot in, and funded by, the USSR. But 
although Dersu Uzala won an Academy 
‘Award as Best Foreign Film it did little to 
loosen any purse-strings, and even though 
the genesis of Ran can be traced back to 
roughly this time (mid-Seventies) he met 
only customary diffidence in seeking a 
backer for the project. 

Kurosawa bided his time, concentrating 
instead on realising the superb Kagemusha, 
in its themes and historical setting very much 
a companion piece to Ran — indeed he has 
actually referred to it as a “dry run’ 
‘Somewhat less expensive than Ran, despite 
its epic battle scenes, it required, even so, 
the considerable influence and persuasive 
power of Francis Coppola and Star Wars 
producer George Lucas, both devotees of 
Kurosawa's work, to convince 20th Century 
Fox that Kagemusha was a marketable and 
‘worthwhile proposition. 

Finally, in 1985, a full ten years after its 
inception, Ran is completed. Based on 
Shakespeare's King Lear the film captures 
the full grandeur of 16th Century Japan in a 
lavishly realised tale of the despotic but 
intelligent warlord Hidetora, who resolves 
to cede absolute control of his bloodily-won 
kingdom to his three sons (rather than Lear's 
daughters). The youngest son, who alone 


BteetrTh e 


truly loves his father, rejects this plan as folly 
and is banished, only to see his fears come 
alive in the treachery of his brothers and the 
vengeful inveigiement of Lady Kaede, the 
eldest son’s wife. Hudetora is left to roam a 
metaphorical wilderness as he descends into 
traumatised insanity. 

Through this scenario Kurosawa distils 2 
range of themes examining the human 
condition, Ran means ‘chaos’ or ‘turmoil’ — 
rather more succinct than Koyaanisqatsi 
methinks — and the message is never clearer 
than in an early battle scene which replaces 
the ferocious cacophony of war with Toru 
Takemitsu’s hypnotic, elegiac score, and 
reflects the apocalyptic vision at the film's 
climax of a world that has forsaken God 
Thus while appreciating its dramatic force 
Kurosawa depicts violence as either 
cathartic or self-destructive, and man’s 
destiny is contemplated in the light of pure 
cinematic spectacle 

Kurosawa is noted for his eclectic 
plundering of classical European literature 
His sources have so far included 
Dostoyevsky, Gorky, Shakespeare and even 
the American crime writer Ed McBain, and it 
is arguably this preoccupation with issues 
arising from the Western consciousness that 
hhas brought him favour outside of Japan. 
Rashomon, a meditation on violence and the 
subjectivity of truth, can be singled out as 
the film which opened up Japanese cinema 
and other directors such as Mizoguchi and 
‘Ozu to a wider public, Since then, 
Kurosawa’s work, in its montage and 
camerawork, has been a major influence on 
directorial styles, and several of his films have 
been remade for western audiences, most 
notably Seven Samurai (as The Magnificent 
Seven) and Yejimbo (as A Fistful of Dollars) 

The particular relevance of Ran, possibly 
Kurosawa’s final work, is underlined by 
French documentary film-maker Chris 
Marker’s decision to immortalize its 
shooting in an accompanying documentary, 
A.K. Kurosawa is not greatly in evidence in 
the film, which relies on unhampered 
‘observation and a thankfully sparse 
commentary. His retinue of loyal 
collaborators address him respectfully as 

"sensei", meaning “teacher” or “master 
but despite a reputation for autocratic 
perfectionism he seems more courteous 
than imperious, more caring than dogmatic 
and, above all, a very private mari, Yet 
Marker, an avowed fan, has dispensed with 
straight interviews and so, disappointingly, 
we must return to the films, as Kurosawa 
suggested, to find an insight into the man. 
What does emerge, though. is a vivid sense 


If that fickle Hollywood quality ‘stardom’ 
can be measured in terms of box-office 
pulling power. then Sylvester Stallone must 
rank as probably Hollywood's biggest and 
most successful star of all. Of the 60 most 
successful films ever in financial terms, only 
cone other leading actor has appeared in as 
many as Stallone. And while Harrison Ford 
can most definitely be considered a star, it 
would be hard to deny that he doesn't quite 
match Stallone in sheer pulling power; after 
ail, one could imagine the Star Wars movies 
without Ford, but Rocky without Stallone...” 
So if the amount of money paid to see a 
particular actor reflects his popularity, here’: 
2 comparative selection of America’s most 
popular actors, their ten most popular films, 
and, most important of all in Hollywood 
terms, how much MONEY they made. 


Sylvester Stallone’s Top Ten 
Rambo: First Blood Il ($80m) 
Rocky IV ($78m so far) 
Rocky Ill ($66) 

Rocky ($5ém) 

Rocky Il ($42m) 

Staying Alive ($33) 

First Blood ($23m) 
Rhinestone ($!2m) 

ELST. ($10m) 

JO. Nighthawks ($7m) 

Total: $407m 
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Robert Redford’s Top Ten 
| The Sting ($78) 
2 Butch Cassidy & the Sundance Kid 
($46m) 
3. The Electric Horseman ($30m) 
4. Out of Africa ($30m) 
5 All the President's Men ($30m) 
&. The Natural ($25m) 
7. Ordinary People ($23m) 
& The Way We Were ($22m) 
$_ Jeremiah Johnson ($22m) 
\0. A Bridge Too Far ($2Im) 
Total: $327m 


Dustin Hoffman’s Top Ten 

|. Tootsie ($95m) 

2. Kramer vs. Kramer ($60m) 

3. The Graduate ($43m) 

4 All the President's Men ($30m) 
5. Papillon ($23m) 

& Midnight Cowboy ($20m) 

7. Marathon Man ($i6m) 
8 

9 

10. 


Little Big Man ($15m) 

Lenny ($IIm) 

Getting Straight (S6m) 
Total: $319m 


Burt Reynolds’ Top Ten 

| Smokey & The Bandit ($60m) 

2 Best Little Whorehouse in Texas 
($47m) 

Smokey & the Bandit Il ($39m) 
Hooper ($35m) 

Semi Tough ($23m) 
Deliverance ($23m) 

City Heat ($2im) 

The End ($20m) 

Sharkey's Machine ($18m) 
Lucky Lady ($12m) 
Total: $298m 
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Clint Eastwood’s Top Ten 
|. Any Which Way But Loose ($52m) 
2. Any Which Way You Can ($40m) 
3. Sudden Impact ($34m) 
4, Firefox ($25m) 
5. The Enforcer ($24m) 


of the daunting scale and infectious energy 
of the operation. 

In just over a month Ran has already taken 
a little more than $1/am in the US, a feat 
that augurs well for producer Rene 
Silberman and the $11!am budget he 
administered. If Ran fares as it should in the 





6. Tightrope ($23m) 
7. Escape From Alcatraz ($22m) 
8. City Heat ($2Im) 
9. Pale Rider ($2im) 
10. Magnum Force ($20m) 
Total: $282m 


Paul Newman’s Top Ten 
|. The Sting ($78m) 
2. The Towering Inferno ($52m) 
3. Butch Cassidy & The Sundance Kid 
($46m) 
4. The Verdict ($27m) 
5S. Absence of Malice ($19m) 
6. Fort Apache, The Bronx ($14m) 
7. Slap Shot ($14m) 
8. Cat on a Hot Tin Roof ($10m) 
9. The Life & Times of Judge Roy 
Bean ($8m) 
10. Exodus ($8m) 
Total: $276m 








Al Pacino’s Top Ten 

|. The Godfather ($86m) 
The Godfather II ($3|m) 
Scarface ($23m) 
Dog Day Afternoon ($23m) 
Serpico ($15m) 
And Justice For All ($15m) 
Author Author ($8m) 
Cruising ($7m) 
Bobby Deerfield ($5m) 

10. Scarecrow ($5m) 
Total: $218m 


Jack Nicholson’s Top Ten 
| One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest 
($59m) 
Terms of Endearment ($50m) 
The Shining ($31m) 
Carnal Knowledge ($13m) 
Prizzi's Honor ($!3m) 
Chinatown ($!3m) 
Five Easy Pieces ($9m) 
The Missouri Breaks ($7m) 
The Postman Always Rings Twice 
(S6m) 
10. The Trip ($6m) 
Total: $207m 
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Female Star? 


Jane Fonda’s Top Ten 
|. On Golden Pond ($64m) 
2. Nine to Five ($59m) 
3. The Electric Horseman ($30m) 
4. California Suite ($28m) 
5. The China Syndrome ($25m) 
6. Fun with Dick & Jane ($14m) 
7. Coming Home ($13m) 
8. Julia ($13m) 
9. Agnes of God (S!Im) 

0. Cat Ballou ($9m) 

Total: $266m 


and just for the record 


Harrison Ford’s Top Ten 
|. Star Wars ($194m) 
2. Return of the Jedi ($168m) 
3. The Empire Strikes Back ($142m) 
4. Raiders of the Lost Ark ($1!5m) 
5. Indiana Jones & The Temple of 
Doom ($109m) 
6. American Graffiti ($56m) 
7. Apocalypse Now ($38m) 
8. Witness ($28m) 
9. Blade Runner ($!5m) 
10. Force 10 from Navarone (under $4m) 








forthcoming Oscars the money will no 
doubt be recouped that much quicker. 
Whatever happens it is profoundly 
encouraging that a film which sometimes 
alienates with its rigid austerity and 
declamation, can still simulate interest and 
above all, make money. @ 
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COMMANDO 


@ Fans of Arnold Schwarzenegger will be 
utterly dismayed by the first ten minutes of 
Commando, in which their bulging hero is 
seen to smile and laugh quite 
indiscriminately. The object of this, 
uncharacteristic good humour is 
daughter Jenny, who elicits his assurance 
that he will never go away again. What a 
turn-up for the books when only a few 
minutes later poor Jenny is abducted by an 
unidentified unit of paramilitaries. In t 
way Schwarzenegger devotees are put out 
of their misery because, as we suspected all 
along, and the production notes confirm, 
“they don't make them any tougher than 
Colonel John Matrix.” Matrix, a retired 
commando, doesn't take too kindly to being 
forced from his pastoral mountainside 
retreat in this way and likes even less what 
his enemies, an array of villains of almost 
cloak-swirling malevolence, are proposing to 
do with his daughter unless he complies with 













for her safety, he defies them and sets about 
disturbing the earth's crust with only an 
inexhaustible arsenal of weapons and a 
hapless wise-cracking stewardess to assist 

. Rae Dawn Chong, who showed 
promise in Choose Me last year and who will 
soon be seen co-starring in Spielberg's The 
Color Purple, is inserted for comic ré 
while the rest of the entertainment must be 
drawn from the relish with which Arnie 
dispatches his adversaries. Commando is the 
latest blockbuster to pack ‘em in in 
America, the most recent of a proliferating 
line of adult action cartoons. Its success is 
fully merited since the film successfully 
meets the prime criterion of the genre, a 
guaranteed one huge explosion per minute 
of running time. fark 








CLOCKWISE 


ee 
@ | had such high hopes for this film that my 
despondency on realising that | had laughed 
only two or three times throughout its 
entire length was overwhelming. There! 
was contemplating the unquestionable 
comic genius of John Cleese sinking its teeth 
into a Michael Frayn script with the 
marvellously versatile Alison Steadman in 
support and suddenly it was all over and! 
was bracing myself against an inhospitable 
winter's night without even the meagre 
comfort of a delayed chuckle or two. 
Certainly there were pockets of unchecked 
mirth in the audience but whereas normally, 
if the entertainment ic of a high quality, this 
merriment is contagious, in this instance 
people laughing too loudly were attracting 
funny (peculiar) looks. | have anchored my 
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disappointment to two main factors. Firstly, 
the script relies too heavily on farce and 
coincidence, like the average episode of 2 
mediocre sitcom, and would greatly benefit 
from being condensed into 60 minutes for 
television. Secondly, Cleese’s character is 
recognisably Fawityesque, which seems a 
missed opportunity considering his great 
range. The basic idea is clever enough and 
concerns the increasingly desperate efforts 
‘of aheadmaster who is obsessed 
punctuality to get to Norwich in time to 
address a conference. Unfortunately it has 
simply been spread too thinly. 








STREETWISE 


@ Rat is an undersized seventeen year-old 
who lives in an abandoned hotel in Seattle. 
He picks his food from bins, hustles for 
money and takes from Tiny the little female 
affection he can find. Tiny is a fourteen year- 
old prostitute with a face that's screwed up 
tight and a heart that’s wasted on Rat; he 
doesn’t need the excess baggage. While Tiny 
dreams of riches she will never own and sells 
herself to buy the tawdriest fraction of their 
sheen, Rat is happy just to hunt the bins, 
hustle the streets and skate througn tne 
corridors of his hotel. Sad little people 
surviving in Seattle is what Streecwise, a 
documentary, is all about. But I couldn't see 
much of the “style, humour and pride” the 
press release was eager to claim for these 
kids. DeWayne, the sixteen year-old most 
concerned with the style of being a street 
kid, ends up hanging himself, and, again 
hoping for more than can be had, Tiny is 
crushed to find that Rat, untouched by her 
‘emotion and barely condescending to bid 

her a decent farewell, is leaving town. Like | 
said, a sad little film about sad little people. 





SWEET DREAMS 


© Pursuing the terribly vogueish path of 
communicating lives of singers to celluloid 
immortality, Sweer Dreams is set apart by its 
thankful resistance to melodrama. Telling 
the true tale of Country and Western singer 
Patsy Cline, it opens with Patsy (Jessica 
Lange) in the middle of a lumberingly dull 
relationship and on the brink of some kind of 
success as a singer. She falls in love with a 
handsome young man (unfortunately called 
Charlie Dick), gets married, gets famous, 
gets pregnant, and apart from a couple of 
albeit crucial moments, leads an existence 
superficially no more exciting than, say, Vera 
Lynn. Where Sweer Dreams succeeds is in the 





way that it takes this life and turns the 
quietly casual drama into something both 
moving and unexpectedly impressive. 
Lange's portrayal of Cline continues her 
propensity for playing strong, positive 
‘women without lapsing into dreary 
preachiness or unpleasant neurosis. Ed 
Harris, as Charlie, teeters on the brink of 


destruction from behind a bottle of Jack 
Daniels, whilst Ann Wedgeworth as Patsy's 
mother turns in a calmly immacul 








e 
performance. Sissy Spaceck’s recent 
portrayal of Loretta Lynn in The Coalminer's 
Daugheer was perhaps more expansive in its 
treatment of A Life, but rarely as perceptive 








ams” glimpses of ordinary, 
private, suffering. And for what it’s worth, 
the songs will tug your heart out the very 
first time you hear them, guaranteed. 


MR LOVE 


© Donald, “the little Baldy with 2 dreamy 
expression.” is not the stuff of which legends 
are made, but then, he's not doing the 
making. As anyone who is 2 legend ~ill 
readily testify, the myth bears mo relation to 
the reality. Donald Lovelace ts 2 lntely 
discontented municipal gardener of Mey 
summers, who, he tells his eccentric tree- 
hopping friend Theo, wants to De traty loved 
just once before he dies. To hell with 
contentment; he wants to experience 2 Det 
of danger, a touch of passion before the 
flame is snuffed. So Theo, only too willing t= 
help his friend, arranges an appointment 
with the local call girl, althiough this isn't 
what Donald had in mind. So, in his modest, 
self-effacing way, Donald goes off in pursuit 
of love; or rather love, once he has opened 
himself to the possibility of it, comes in 
search of him. This is a pleasant, gentle, 
ironic and quintessentially English comedy: 
not exciting, not edifying but moving, 
Donald is the victim of his own 
irredeemable idealism. The price he pays 
for his love of humanity is to be ruthlessly 
exploited by it. Donald pays a price for 
everything. It’s also a film about hope 
achieved, for one brief shining moment, 
before being destroyed forever. Melanie, the 
drunken usherette, gets to play a 
triumphant Ingrid Bergman to Donald 
before a captive cinema audience when the 
projector fails in the last reel of Casablanca 
and so Donald does eventually find his love, 
moments before death. Hence all the ladies, 
the also-rans of his pursuit, who, as a result 
of his final performance, turn up at his 
funeral and unwittingly create the legend of 
Mr Love, the local Casanova that Donald 
never was. 








DEATH IN A FRENCH GARDEN 


———————— 
© This is an intriguing cocktail of emotion, 
veiled suggestion and ambiguity. 
Unmistakably French from its first shot to 
its last, the film portrays the 
interconnecting lives of six impossibly 
‘enigmatic characters. A young man arrives 
at the home of an affluent family to give 
guitar lessons to an only daughter. He is 
promptly seduced by the wife, meets the 
inscrutable, mysterious neighbour, and also 
a charming hitman, superbly played by 
Richard Bohringer, whose charisma and 
presence enlivened two recent French hits. 
Diva and Subway. When it transpires that 
Bohringer has come to eliminate the 
husband, one begins to suspect that the 
latter is rather more than the wawitting 
cuckold. Michel Deville’s script. adapted 
from a novel by Rene Belletto, is spare anc 
provocative, engaging the Ting o= 
numerous levels as it furrows beneath che 
characters’ actions to reveal and quession 
their differing motives Despite the 
controlled and clever exposition. howerer.! 
never quite came to care what happened t= 
them, Bohringer excepted. and this tends 
counteract the carefully deveiozes 
portentoes and sominre mood Ocherwsse 
Girected with great panache by Deville we 
has never received tis Sut recognces = 
this counery 











‘THE GIRL IN THE PICTURE 


@ Perhaps it’s telling that the American 
writer/director of The Girl In The Picture, Cary 
Parker, once edited an agricultural film 
about a new design for fertiliser bags. The 
Girl In The Picture is probably just as 
entertaining; certainly it shows what one 
might call a fertile imagination. The film 
purports to be a “light hearted but realistic 
look at the problems of the heart which 
beset the uninhi 





ted youth of today in big 


A\\r 


cities all ower the world.” Well, if this is 
Glasgow, give me the rest of the world, John 
Gordon Sinciair (behaving like a still 
confused but older Gregory) plays Alan, a 
social photographer who'd like to get rid of 
his live-in girttriend (2 distinctly drippy 
performance from Irina Brook) but hasn't 
got the guts. Dated isn't the word here. 
‘There's nothing nem, just plenty borrowed, 
The plot needs 2 strong dose of superglue, 
the script is dull and childish and all in all the 
entire ninety minutes are so twee, it hurts. 








—————— 
@ If you can recall the final episode of Boys 
From The Blackstuif, im which Chrissie and 
Loggo leave George's feneral, pass the priest 
throwing up in the yard anc adjourn to a pub 
which provides refuge for an eccentric band 
of semi-nutters, no-hopers and redundancy 
victims, then yor will understand when I say 
that Alan Bleasdale’s long-awaited Srst 
feature film presents one man's vision of one 
particular hell. Ignorance ang indoctrination 
are the insidious canker here, rather than 
unemployment. but the sense still pervades 
of humanity at 2 low ebb. Bleasdale says that 
No Surrender examines the “absurdity of 
bigotry” and this it does in typically Black 
and troubling images A departing nightclub 
manager leaves tis bitterness in no doubt 
when he invites two feuding sets of old age 
pensioners to the chib's New Year's Eve 
party. One is Catholic. one is Protestant; 
one wears fancy dress. the other does not. 
‘Yo mate matters worse he has enlisted the 
services of the most atrocious nightclub acts 
in town. Mike Angelis plays the new 
manager who courts despair as the conflict 
gets more and more out of hand. Bernard 
Hitt prowidies him with little comfort as the 
bouncer who has been bounced once too 
often. ft le a moot point whether this darkly 
comic sideshow makes a fitting canvas for 
che comdecnation of a futile struggle which 
i=: Sore extreme manifestation claims 
many lives. However, Bleasdale's faith in his 
Seliow man comes through strongly in the 
amarchic humour and in several of his 
characters and the impression which 
remuins is one of hope rather than despair. 
Director Peter Smith skilfully paces the 
descent of the evening's festivities into utter 
éefirium as hatred is exorcised and a new 


year of harmony dawns. Mark Brennan 
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AGNES OF GOD 





© Award-winning Canadian director 
Norman Jewison (The Cincinatti Kid, In The 
Heat Of The Night, A Soldier's Story) has not 
quite managed to conceal the stage origins 
of John Pielmeier's writing but he has 
nevertheless produced a work of intensely 
powerful cinema. The story unfolds almost 
entirely within the protective confines of a 
convent but the director artfully suggests 
the inherent fears and insecurity of this 
environment. The wordiness of the script 
has also been turned to his advantage by 
means of some mesmerising interpretations 
of the central character's spoken accounts of 
her divine visitations. That character is 
Agnes, a childlike novice, played by Meg 
Tilly, who gives birth to a child, which 
subsequently dies in mysterious 
circumstances. Agnes professes total 
ignorance of the baby’s existence and soa 
psychiatrist is sent to assess whether she is 
fit to stand trial for murder. A debate 
between faith and reason ensues, 
represented by Anne Bancroft as the 
Mother Superior and Jane Fonda as the 
doctor. There is no resolution, of course, but 
Meg Tilly is riveting and the mounting air of 
foreboding is faultlessly handled. When one 
sees the blood pouring from the Christ-like 
stigmata in the novice's palms it helps to 
know a little about the enigma of divinity, 
but it’s a challenging premise whatever your 
state of grace. Mark Brennan 


OUT OF AFRICA 


@ Not having read Isak Dinesen’s book on 
which this film is based could be either an 
advantage or a disadvantage. On the one 
hand it makes it easier to look at Sydney 
Pollack’s film without being tempted to 
draw redundant comparisons with the 
original, On the other, it’s difficult to see 
what the director has kept and what he has 
discarded, to know how faithfully the cast 
re-create their real-life counterparts. To see 
the mother of the child if you like. 
Unfortunately, however, it becomes. 








blindingly obvious before too long that the 
source is literary. Loosely. the film traces 
the intense but sporadic love affair between 
Karen (Meryl Streep) and Denys (Robert 
Redford) in Kenya in the early part of this 
century. This match made in Hollywood 





Heaven is interwoven with a series of 
episodes defining her shift from imperious 
colonialism to a more integrated and 
sensitive outlook. Cinema, however, has 
never lent itself terribly well to this episodic 
format and a feeling of aimlessness prevails 
which constantly undermines the dramatic 
impact of events. Klaus Maria Brandauer is 
superb as Streep's weak, errant husband but 
the lady herself gives only a tedious and 
familiar approximation of her much- 
publicised enigma, David Watkin's camera 
fully captures the parched, sprawling beauty 
of Africa and goes a long way to making up 
for the absence of narrative unity. 

Mark Brennan 
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Mark Brennan talks to IAN 
CHARLESON and JULIE WALTERS, 
the stars of Car Trouble. 


in chat reunites lan Charieson and Julie 
Wakters for the first time since Sam 
Shepard's powerfully claustrophobic Foo! 
For Love on the West End stage, confounds 
any preconceptions based on their previous 
work that it will be either social drama 
(Walters’ work with Alan Bleasdale and Alan 
Bennett) or anything along the lines of 
Chariots of Fire. 

An out-and-out comedy, Car Trouble 
depicts Charleson and Walters as a socially 
unacceptable married couple, Gerald and 
Jacqueline Spong, whose precarious 
domestic equilibrium is overturned when he 
trades in their sensible 2CV for an E-Type Jag 
and she fails to show the requisite awe and 
reverence. He is intolerably pompous, she is 
cringingly pretentious; together they merit 
every misfortune which befalls them. 

“Gerald comes over as being an absolute 
prat,” says Charleson. “It's difficult to play a 
prat.”’ I can report that he seems to pull it 
off with consummate ease, which is a 
comment on his acting rather than his 
personality. It was Charleson, briefly 
donning an unfamiliar producer's hat, who 
first got the film off the ground after James 
Whaley, who scripted Jubilee and Sebastiane 
for Derek Jarman, had shown him a first 
draft of Car Trouble, co-written with Al 
Tipping. 

“It really made me laugh,” he recalls. “! 
was sat in bed hooting away when | first read 
it." He promptly enlisted Julie Walters and 
then showed the script to American 
producer Greg de Santis, who went away 
and came back with the money. 
Unfortunately he also came back with the 
suggestion that an American be cast in the 
role of Kevin, the used car salesman with 
whom Jacqueline is caught, owing toa 
mortifying and debilitating bodily 
malfunction, in flagrance delicto in the front 








ON Res ik EAs Seae 


A brief guide to some of the films already doing 
the rounds. 


@ Defence of the Realm. 4 
chillingly believable British political 
thriller in the spirit of the 
‘American conspiracy theory 
‘movies of the seventies. Gripping 
stuff, and with a fine cast led by 


noir of his debut. Body Heat. for 
example ~ but midly entertaining 
nevertheless. Sadly the quirky 
touches of the firs half, best of 
which is John Cleese’s sheriff, are 
_Eradually abandoned in favour of 


newcomer Gabriel Byrne and distinctly old-fashioned and run- 
Denholm ‘Old Faithful’ Ehote. of-the-mull horse opera antics 

@ A.Chorus Line. Singular @ Year Of The Dragon. 
sensation or tiresome travesty! Michael Cimino's follow-up to the 
Sir Dickie’s ceech'n'smiles ‘now legendary disaster Heaven's 
interpretation of the theatrical Gate isa fast-moving. colourful 
smash hic of ten (count ‘em) years. and very violent story of alone 


_2f0 is good of its kind, but often 
undermined by the fact chat Fame 
and the generations of Kids From 
that it spawned has turned this 
sort of ‘Wanna Sing Wanna 
Dance’ drama into something of 2 
cliché. 


op’ fight against organised crime 
In New York's Chinatown. Mickey 
Rourke. in is first major starring 
role. proves once again that he 
can dam a door harder chan 
anyone else the entre wort 


@ A Zed & Two Noughts. 
Pecer Greenaway's follow-up to 
The Draughtsman's Contract 
features a pair of twins. 2 woman 
who loses her legs, and plenty of 
rot and decay. Even more than its 
predecessor. the lm is packed 
with signs, symbols and puzzles, of 
which you may make what you 
will The work of 2 master who 
thas yet ro receive his due acclaim 
in his own country. and with a 
very fine soundtrack by Michael 
Nyman into the bargain 


@ Best Defence. The origina! 
movie. with Dudley Moore as the 
bumbling designer of a new US 
‘Army super-tark. was by all 
accounts so dire that Eddie 
‘Murphy was dragged in (0 shoot 3 
few extra, almost completely 
unconnected. scenes in pursuit of 
extra lffs, Did it work? Not a 
chance. Best avoided 


@ Silverado. Director Larry 
Kasdan’s paean to the Western 
Not as successful as his 
recreations of other great 
Hollywood tradivions ~ the film 


@ Kiss Of The Spider 
Woman. The year's best film so 


seat of the Eype. The name of Tom Hulce 
(Amadeus) was mooted but this folly was 
ended when Charleson and Walters 
threatened to withdraw. 

The film itself, however, fails to maintain 
audience interest throughout its feature 


¥SZOY ANNHO! 


far. William Hurt puts in a 
scorching performance as a camp 
homoxexual who shares 2 South 
‘American prison cell with a Left 
Wing revoluwonary. The plot is 
dialectical, didactic but rarely dull 
and Hector Babenco directs with 
admirable restraint 





@ Revolution. The year’s worst 
flr 50 far I's hard to find any 
redeeming features in Hugh 
Hudson's much-publcised 
American Independence epic. The 
scenery is quite nice. Otherwise 
Revolution s most enjoyable 
‘moments are provided by its 
unintentionally conc aspects ~ 
Donald Sucherland’s Engish (!) 
accent and the interminable scene 
In mbvch a practically ununcellpble 
AlPacine comforts his injured 
son Apparently. the future of the 
British Film Industry depends on 
nonsense like this 


© Death Wish 3. Michae! 
Winner's third homage to the 
urban vigilante and Charles 
Bronson proves to be as 
indestructible as ever The 
director compares this comic strip 
violence £0 the traditions of the 
Western, although the grim 
copicality of his subject, rooted in 
contemporary reality, should give 
cause for concern that Winner is 
merely exploiting middle class 
paranoia 


@ Alamo Bay. Lou's Malle's 
lacest feature is a considerable 
improvement on Wis last one, 
Crackers, and takes racism as its 
subject. Even 50, this treatment of 





ee... 


The plot is too refiant on our finding 
in jacqueline's vaginal spasm, around 
which all else revolves {if you get my drift) 
and although the performance: are cely 
bloated and the dalogue at times witty, the 
laughs are too far apart 

Charieson predicts that the role of Gerald 
will put paid to any lingering hopes he had of 
playing a “rampant juvenile lead"” Hopefully 
an otherwise untainted career will not be 
impaired. he studied at the London Academy 
of Music and Dramatic Art but was forced 
to leave the course prematurely due to 
severe shortage of money. Only the kind 
intercession of Alec Guiness and 
anonymously, his fellow students (“It still 
bring tears to my eyes thinking of it.”’) 
enabled him to complete two years. He 
didn’t consider his departure too great a 
drawback and, to prove it, within a few 
months he was playing Jimmy Porter in Look 
Back In Anger at the Young Vic. His career 
progressed in leaps and bounds, which 
probably brought tears to the eyes of the 
course-mates who had so recently snubbed 
him, and work at the National and the RSC 
followed, which is where the currently 
beleaguered Hugh Hudson earmarked him 
for the pivotal role of Liddle in Chariots of 
Fire. The British, you might say, came and 
went 

Before that film was released he played 
“another priest’’ in Attenborough’s Gandhi 
He considers India, in its overwhelming 
poverty and deprivation, “a real life-changing 
experience.” He says the same of the three 
American mini-series which he did 
subsequently, but for different reasons. 
“They do pay you an inordinate amount of 
money,” he says with grateful wonderment. 
Julie Walters corroborates this. She is, 
currently ‘on hold’ for the Disney company 

because Minnie Mouse is retiring"), which 
means that she is paid a large advance not to 
talk to any other American companies. It’s a 
tough life. Charleson, meanwhile, hopes to 
make his directing debut with Enid Is 








Sleeping. His star, if all goes swimmingly, will 
be none other than Julie Walters. @ 





real life clashes between Texan 
fishermen and Vietnamese 
immigrants tends toward the 
stereotypical, and the final shoot 
‘out seems unnecessarily over 
dramavic 


@ The Sure Thing. That rare 
thing ~ 3 romantic comedy that 
really works. Director Rob Reiner 
continues the success of his last 
‘lm, This is Spinal Tap, and che 
‘two leading players, john Cusack 
and Daphne Zuniga, are 
perfection self 


@ Teen Wolf. More exposure 
for Michael | Fox, of Back To The 
Future fame, as an American 
teenager who has the ability £0 
mutate into a werewolf at will 
Possibly confusing for English 
audiences who would consider 
both states equally unappecising. 
Basically a fast-paced load of junk 
and no less enjoyable for that. 


@ Re-Animator. A hugely 
enjoyable and consiseenty 
hnlarious comedy horror fm 
Jeffrey Combs is the man with a 
luminous green fluid which can 
bring corpses back to life. Most 
defintely not for the squeamish 
and destined to become 3 cult 


@ Rocky IV. Here we go again. 
This time Rocky takes on the 
Reds, in che imposing form of 
Dolph Lundgren. Not much in the 
way of plot and a prediccable 
fending We are left wondering 
who Rocky can take on next 
God? Reagan? The taxman, maybe 
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Meryl Streep as Karen Blixen in Out Of Africa (Inset:the rea! Baroness Blixen) 


KAREN BLIXEN, who wrote under the 


of Isak Dinesen, is 


portrayed by Meryl Streep in Sydney Pollack’s film version of her 
greatest work, Out Of Africa. Tim Hulse looks back on the life of one 
of the world’s great storytellers. 


Purists who carp that Sydney Pollack’s film 
version of Out Of Africa diverges from the 
facts of Karen Blixen’s years in Kenya should 
take into account that her own book 
manipulated and reworked reality for the 
grander designs of art. Nevertheless, anyone 
who sees the film and then decides to try 
the book will be surprised at the extent to 
which Pollack has concentrated on the love 
affair between Blixen and the great white 
hunter Denys Finch Hatton in order to 
create little more than an above average 
weepie. The book's depths of insight and 
humanity and its wealth of anecdote have 
largely gone out of the window, but the 
film's greatest disservice is to Karen Blixen 
herself, one of literature’s finest storytellers 
and a remarkable woman in her own right 
whose fortitude, originality and sheer 
charisma are only hinted at in Mery! Sereep's 
rather insipid characterisation. 

‘She was born Karen Dinesen in Rungsted 
Denmark, in 1885, the youngest of five 
children. Her father, whom she adored 
hanged himself when she was nine, most 
probably because he had discovered that he 
had contracted syphilis. The disease was not 
the only thing she was later to find in 
common with him — he too lived abroad for 
several years, he was a moderately successful 


author and his principles of honour and 
action influenced Karen Blixen throughout 
her life 

As a young woman she studied art and 
longed to escape the stifling, bourgeois 
atmosphere of life in Rungsted (in her later 
years she would suffer an acute depression 
each time she returned there). She fell madly 
in love with her Swedish cousin, Baron Hans 
von Blixen-Finecke, but her affections were 
unrequited and she became engaged to his 
brother, Bror, an unmitigated hedonist with 
2 pathological inability to hold onto money. 
Their engagement brought with it the 
opportunity to emigrate to Kenya to set up 
2 coffee plantation. 

Karen Blixen arrived in Africa on January 
13th, 1913, an appropriately unpropitious 
date. Bror had preceded her and their 
wedding took place the following day. Their 
relationship was more practical than 
romantic although they shared a 
considerable mutual affection and tolerated 
each other's infidelities. Bror's, however, 
were by far the most numerous and one of 
them, with a local Masai woman, was 
responsible for his wife's syphilis, which was 
to afflict her on and off for the rest of her 
ife 

They were eventually divorced in 1921 (at 








Bror's instigation) and Karen Blixen 
struggled on alone with the hopeless task of 
trying to make the coffee plantation viable. 
By this time her relationship with Denys 
Finch Hatton was in full swing and it was to 
continue in brief but intense bursts until 
1931, by the end of which year she had 
found herself without a farm, without a 
lover and back in Denmark, her future 
uncertain. 

She turned to writing as a way of making 
‘ends meet and her first collection of stories, 
Seven Gothic Tales, was published in 1934 to 
both critical and commercial success. In the 
hope of anonymity she wrote under the 
pseudonym of Isak Dinesen, but it was 
quickly unmasked by the Danish press. The 
equally successful Our Of Africa followed 
and ‘The Baroness’, as she liked to be 
known, grew to relish her position as the 
sort of grande dame of Danish letters. She 
continued to write, and in 1954 when Ernest 
Hemingway accepted the Nobel Prize for 
Liverature. "that beautiful writer Isak 
Dinesen’” was one of the three authors he 
declared should have been considered before 
ne rest of her life Karen Blixen was 
ior the prize but it always 


him. For a 





nthe run 
eluded her 

In her final years, she cut a bizarre figure. 
Due to her syphilis she was terribly 
emaciated — she weighed little more than 
five and 2 half stone and her complexion had 
become unnaturally pale. an effect she 
exaggerated by whitening her face still more 
and lining her eyes with kohl. Even so, she 
achieved 2 certain kind of strange beauty, 
enough to bring her 2 host of admirers 
young enough to be her grandsons, and she 
was photographed on more than one 
occasion by Cecil Beaton 

Throughout her life, Karen Blixen was 
subject to self-doubt and frequently sought 
reassurance. A couple of years before she 
died she appeared on Danish radio to appeal 
for donations for 2 reserve fund to ensure 
than her house and grounds at Rungsted 
could be maintained as 2 bird sanctuary after 
her death. She asked any Dane who had ever 
had any pleasure from her books to send in 
‘one krone — by limiting the donation in this 
way she hoped to be able to gauge how 
many friendly readers she had. Within weeks 
she had received over eighty thousand 
krone. 

Karen Blixen died in 1962 at the age of 77 

Out Of Africa and Shadows On The Grass 
(£2.95) and Isak Dinesen: The Life of Karen 
Blixen by Judith Thurman (£4.95) are both 
published in paperback by Penguin. @ 
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PAPERBACK CHOICE 





Tom 


currently in print 


© Invisible Man, Ralph Ellison 
(Penguin, £1.50). A savage. 
shattering classic of the knife 
ledge existence of American 
Blacks in the fifties, baccing c© 
maintain an equal foothold in 
whice-dominated society Elison’s 
hero isa young innocent 
seruggling o establish hs own 
identity. n confit not only with 
whites but also Wis own race 
Arriving at a Negro college that's 
attempting blindly to escablish an 
centirely new Black identity and 
deny the past. he is dismissed for 
demonsirating £0 one of the 
founders the way in which he was 
treated by whites in che South In 
New York he falls in with a group 
of revolutionaries unc he realises 
chat they too are using him only as 
a symbol of the oppressed Negro. 
land not 2s an indevidual being 
Finally, in the course of an 
Apocalypoic Harlem riot, he 





prejudice. 


browses the bookshop shelves 
and selects some of the more interesting paperbacks 


realises chat he can ally himself 
wich neither side, and turns 
against both. Deeply disturbing in 
1s implications, only a liccle fess 
now than thirty years ago when it 
was written, itis without doubt 
the most important novel of the 
last fifty years dealing with racial 


© The Slaves of Solitude. 
Patrick Hamilton (OUP. £2.95) 
More classic fiction. Highly 
regarded during his lfevime, che 
author of Hangover Square, 
Gaslight and Rope. il 
subsequently successful films. 
Hamilton's stature as a novel 
seems to have diminished rapidly 
and most undeservedly since hes 
death in 1962. Despice ies 
melodramatic title chis porzrat o 
the claustrophobic works o 
genteel mddie classes strand: 
little boarding houses during che 


war i quite unrivalled asa piece of 
fictional social observation. The 
nervous and retiring Miss Roach, 3 
resident at the Rosamund Tea 
Rooms at Thames Lockdon, 
comes into confrontation with 2 
variety of equally displaced 
persons who seem to conspire £0 
humilate her Most rerrible of ll 
are Mr Thwaites, a grotesque and 
arrogant elderty bully. much pen 
to speaking in excruciating mock 
poetic archaisms, and che apealing 
Vicki Kugelmann, a wulgar and 
tarty German refugee with 2 cxsce 
for American Gils. A bterar 
distilavion of the most pecutier 
Brivish osyncrases of che 





© The Sound of the City 












jwaluable of rock 
books, even if. 252 ress 
becomes 2 bo 
time to cime rather 















aps creams. crarsforma 
mess and ealings with 
che Dew Though nor all 
sected are of the 
ne seat. by far che majority 
af eo che excellent category. 











Baba Tez 


YOUR MIND ISN'T 
THE ONLY THING 
HEROIN DAMAGES. 


Mental Problems 


/t can also have some pretty nasty effects on your body. All of which 
you can start suffering long before you become addicted. 

You'll probably start looking ill, losing weight and feeling like death. 
You'll begin to take heroin not to get high any more, but just to fee! normal. 

And, as you lose control of your bodys health, you could lose control 
of your mind too. 

Until one day you'll wake up knowing that, instead of you controlling 
heroin, it now controls you. 

So, if a friend offers you heroin, use your brain while you still can. 


And say no. HEROIN SCRE AY YOU UP 














NEW FICTION 
PAPE RBA’ C KS 


Reviewed by Mark Cordery 


For the purposes of British Library 
Cataloguing in Publication Data, The Wall 
Jumper (Allison & Busby, £3.95) by Peter 
Schneider is designated ‘F’ for fiction. But 
Fiction has long ceased to be a term of much 
descriptive use, except for the most prosaic 
of purposes; that’s certainly true of a work 
like this, which, in the manner of its opening 
image — a plane’s shadow sweeping back and 
forth across the divided city — is written 
somewhere between autobiography. 
travelogue, journalism, novel, essay. .. It is 
an entirely appropriate form for a 
meditation upon the Berlin Wall, a place 
where philosophies collide and physical 
reality coalesces with the symbolic. 

The book shares with Isherwood’s two 
celebrated Berlin ‘novels’ a narrative that 
links separate scenes through the same eye. 
giving a heightened appreciation of mood 
and appearance. The narrator's friends, 
family and acquaintances are stories in 
themselves, and reporters of other stories. 
possibly apocryphal, The subjects of these 
stories include The Wall Jumper himself, 
Kalbe, who made more than a dozen 
crossings, from West to East, without ever 
giving an explanation that liberated his 
behaviour from the realms of pathology: 
Bolle, the double-agent who continually 
multiplied his ‘treachery’ to both states like 
the die in a. game of backgammon; the three 
young East German movie-goers who 
frequently slipped over to attend shows on 
the other side, beginning with Once Upon A 
Time In The West. Through these and other 
stories, several effects of living in this 
“Siamese city” are traced, all touching on 
what might be the heart of the matter: 
where does the state end and a self begin? 

The division between the two Germanies 
is, apparently, the only man-made structure, 
apart from the Great Wall of China, that is 
Visible from the moon with the naked eye. It 
is also representative of much more than is 
often unseen, or misunderstood, from down 
here. Much more of which is revealed, or 
glimpsed in a fleeting moment, in this subtle 
and provocative writing. No Sally Bowles or 
Harry Palmer, though 

Ever thought it might be nice to live in 
Beverly Hills and have Daddy buy you a 
BMW for your graduation present? Spend 
your time at parties, with a head full of 
cocaine, cruising from bar to penthouse 
apartment, doing some more cocaine, 
buttoning up your 50I’s, hanging out on the 
beach? The downside is that you have 
nothing to say, you watch a lot of MTV, 
what's left in your brain is full of paranoia, 
and your stupid friends relate your well- 
being directly to the shade of your suntan. 





Such is life in Less Than Zero (Picador, 
£2.95) by Brett Easton Ellis. 

‘A.cult success in America ~ guess which 
socio-economic cult? — its brasserie-reading 
potential here would seem to rest on its 
reputation asa kind of No-wave Vile Bodies: 
This Side Of Paradise for today's West 
Coast blank generation’, In accomplished flat 
prose, the style of Hemingway or In Cold 
Blood, movie-producer's son Clay. returns 
home to spend a Christmas holiday with 
“Trent’ and "Blair’ (his occasional girlfriend) 
and ‘punks’ lke like ‘Rip’ and ‘Spin’. What 
follows, according to the LA Times, is 
“bleak, morally barren, ethically bereft and 
tinged with implicit violence."* Which is as, 
may be, It's also dangerously ennui-inducing 
to read, treading a thin line between 
describing torpidity, languor, casual nihilism 
and all that, and embodying the very same 
Characterisation largely consists of the 
reading of designer labels. If art is merely to 
imitate life - and improverished life, at that 
— then what on earth is the point of it? 

And so, coincidentally, on to two reissued 
collections of shorts by F. Scot Fitzgerald, 
The Diamond As Big As The Ritz, and 
The Pat Hobby Stories (Penguin, £2.50) 
Hobby, ageing alcoholic, Hollywood 
scenario hack on the slide, hasn't made the 
transition from the silents to the talkies. He 
is prone to looking back on the days when 
he had wives, and a swimming pool. His 
present consists of the occasional week on 
the lot at two-fifty, meeting the payments 
‘om his car (his only reliable home) and a 
succession of schemes that invariably fail, 
showing him to be an unprincipled creep. an 
ever-optimistic (with no good reason), 
down-at-heel survivor. These were the last 
things that Fitzgerald wrote — in his 
uniquely luminous prose — and they are all a 
million times better than the reams written 
about him since, not to mention the crappy 
TV and movie adaptation with their 
misplaced emphasis on brittle, glittery 
tragedy. His greatest talent turned out to be 
for comedy. 


NEW NON-FICTION 
PAPERBACKS 


Reviewed by Mare Issue 








Ina quiet month, there are four books here 
for consideration and all of them deal, to 2 
greater or lesser extent, with hard 
information. Are you sitting comfortably? 
In Street Drugs (The Facts 
Explained, The Myths Exploded) (NEL. 
£3.50) Andrew Tyler, long-serving NME and 
Time Out contributor, has attempted to 
give the latest in a very long line of 
authoritative guides to the dizzying range of 
psychoactive substances available to modern 
consumers. The list is not quite exhaustive, 
but it would be nit-picking indeed to point 


‘out that nutmeg, mace, and other more 
exotic spices have their psychoactive effects, 
because, well, they aren't much used as such 
these days. The guide here is pretty 
comprehensive, and each chapter takes in 
the historic, political and economic fortunes 
fof the chemicals very systematically. 

As Tyler points out in his excellent 
introduction, people who actually know 
their subject are frequently forced ow 
the sidelines in contemporary drug deba 
labelled ‘extremists’, whilst the floor & taken 
up with counter-productive moral 
conjecture. It's interesting to follow the 
progress of drugs through their various 
phases: a substance introduced by the 
medical profession as a new wonder cure is 
subsequently found to be harmful ang 
addictive, and will be replaced, often by 
something more refined, more potent and 
more dangerous altogether — check the 
history of opiate consumption in this regard 
Ecstacy, by the way, is categorised under the 
chapter on hallucinogens. Tyler describes it 
as "much-hyped" and “overblown” — the 
documentation of so-called Designer Drugs 
is pretty limited so far, but they are dealt 
with briefly, and so, all things considered, 
and until there is a significant shift in 
attention from one set of stimulants to 
another, this book can be safely 
recommended as a definitive work. 









Rebel Radio by John Hind and Steven 
Mosco (Pluto Press, £3.95) does amore 
partisan job. It cells the history. geography 
and politics of the pirate radio “industry” in 
this country, with some reference to 
developments in other territories. Hind and 
Mosco were editors, a little while ago. of 
the excellent but ill-fated EGO magazine, 
and although they have carried surprisingly 
little of the warped and hysterical 
perspective of that organ over to this piece 
of extended journalism, it is, nevertheless, 
immensely readable. It is well-served with 2 
range of interviews: with pirate 


broadcasters, IBA talking heads, and 
assorted interested parties, and much of it 
\s...actually very nostalgic. Most of the best 
and most famous of the stations ~ Dread 
Broadcasting, Jackie, Phoenix, and the major 
black music stations, Horizon, Solar and JFM 
are now no longer with us. Indications for 
the future suggest that the battle over pirate 
broadcasting will move from radio into TV. 
Rebel Radio is a worthwhile historical 
document 

John Grant's Dreamers (Grafton, £3.95) 
ts an excursion into what is known or 
surmised about dreams, Simple as that. It 
covers an enormous range of mostly 
conflicting and contradictory theory. It 
seems that every point of view about dreams 
chat has yet been devised has its equal and 
opposite. Dreamers is a meandering book, 
because ic has to be. Grant's arbitrary 
method of organising his information 
demonstrates clearly that there is really no 
satisfactory way of organising one’s 
isflormation about dreaming, unless one has 
2 particular axe to grind, be ita 
paychollogical corpus of theory, or any other 
ideology. In consciously avoiding any 
conspicuous ideology he leaves us a 
confusing but diverting sort of a work, and 
I'm glad the index is 2 comprehensive one. 
How on earth you'd remember otherwise 
wg ccounts of Samuel 
fe were part of the 
chapter called The Creative Dreamers, or 
the one called "Dreaming Creators’ | really 
don't know. ['d hesitate to wave this book in 
the air a5 2 shining example of anything, but 
if dreaming’s what you're into, then you will 
find plency here to amuse. 

Finally, 2 labour of love. Virgin Prunes: 
The Faculties of 2 Broken Heart by Rolf 
Vaseltari (Black Sheep Press) A scrappy 
book in many ways, which has the rare 
distinction that you could. if you felt so 























mediation. with concrbutons from Coil, 
Blixa Bargeid, Mayo Thompson. fim 
Thirtwell, Colin Newman (of Wire). Genesis 
P. Orridge and Parsi Seach, to name but a 
few. A proper Sctie goldmine. There is of 
course, an awful ioc of garbage in any sort of 
mine. and goldmines are no exception. The 
Virgin Prunes Rasen’ been too well served in 
the British musc press. and their music is 
something of an acquired taste. | have to 
admit that | know wery little more about 
them now, hawing read this. than I did 

before. excepe that they are a bunch of very 
queer fish indeed. Rolf Vasellari is now added 
to my ist of these it would be fatuous for 
me to say something like “this book will be 
of exerest cet umes fans”, because, 
for one thing, I don't know any other Prunes 
fans They may just find it unbebevably 
Sresome. But they should at least find a 
copy and have 2 leaf through it. I'm 
confused Can Igo now? @ 
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PAPERBACK CHOICE CONTINUED 


Set is spectacularly unpleasant, 
but absolutely riveting. che first 
and, 40 far. only book about 


@ Hitch: The Authorised Hitchcock's methods, and technological pornography and 
Biography of Alfred ‘Muminaving on his early daysas2 _ the eroviciam of death by car 
Hitchcock, john Russell Taylor pioneer of British cinema. Despite Wonderful! 


(Abacus, £2.75). Taylor's book 
fawns alittle more than it might 


ies occasional lack of impartial 
criticism ic remains one of the 


@ The New Journalism, ediced 


have, but then thisis the bese overall portraits of by Tom Wolfe & EW. Johnson 
autharised biography. compiled Hicchcock (Picador. £2.50). Shame on you if 
with help from the great director ‘you don't have this already. The 
himself before his death. © Crash. JG Ballard (Triad complete guide to the much 
Hitchcock's erotic obsessions. Granada. £2.50). Auto-eroticsm acclaimed style of personalised 
particularly with blond leading indeed! Vaughan and his friends journalism that flourished in 
ladies, are well-chronicled are fascinated by car crashes: ‘American magazines of the 
elsewhere and are carefully ‘more particularly by che wounds _sixties. Wolfe's introduction is the 
skirted here. Instead Taylor's that they inflict. and the supreme definitive critique of the New 
book is authoritative. often ‘orgasmic moment of the crash Journalistic style: johnson picks 24 
revealing with regard co Ballard’s novel of The Car-Crash examples of the best. including 
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‘extracts from Capote’s In Cold 
Blood, Michael Herr's Dispatches 
and Wolf's own Electric Kool-Aid 
‘Acid Test 





tare 


© And | Don't Wart To Live 


@ The Wasp Factory. inn 
Banks (Futura, £1.95). Ludicrowsly 
over-rated, a maladrost 
combination of James Herber: 
and lan McEwan, Ths sett 
consciously perverse ceber 
concerns the wicious and soteary 
fantasy workd of 2 16 year-old boy 
Inning with his alcobote facher 
an isolated Scoresh island and ane 
spends hs ome exter 
animals and, occasionaly 
members of hs farwly Vaguely 
reminiscent of McEman's The 
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cher exremely mowng < ods 
ever ee igtces Sace of 
npeica! somencaity Bore 
oao 2 nadie Jowest mde class 


tact ground 9 Phuiadelphia. and 
ch an extremely high IQ. Nancy 
was Gagnozed a3 2 psychotic 
schsaprrenc Before she was five 
and spene most of her life in and 
out of care units and hospitals, 
ahernacing becween periods of 
normality and extreme self- 
deseructive violence. Popularised 
a2 result of her relationship with 
Sid at ‘Navseating Nancy’ 2 00- 
oper groupie, it's clear that she 
was nothing of the sort, rather 2 
sad. disturbed girl who found the 
‘only real happiness of her life in an 
‘obsessive, ultimacely sel 
destructive relationship with 
someone just as sad and helpless 
as herself 
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“PREPARE TO BE ASTONISHED 


.. AN ACTION EPIC TO DWARF ANYTHING FROM LUCAS OR SPIELBERG” 

PEOPLE MAGAZINE 

“A LONG BANQUET OF BLOOD-AND-THUNDER DRAMA 

THAT FILLS THE MIND AND SOUL” 
PLAYBOY 
“RECALLS VIRTUALLY THE ENTIRE HISTORY OF EPIC CINEMA... 
HERE IS A FILM BY A MAN WHOSE ART NOW STANDS 
OUTSIDE TIME AND FASHION” 

NEW YOR 


K TIMES 


41. 


SERGE SILBERM AN GREENWICH FILM 


Present 


RAN 


A Film by 


AKIRA KUROSAWA 


K HILL NW3 TEL:727-4043 
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Television's most striking image so far this 
year was provided by news coverage of the 
‘American space shuttle disaster. It was a 
telling sequence — as the rocket sped 
upwards, foreknowledge of its impending 
doom produced a feeling of eerie 
anticipation; then came the explosion, 
followed swiftly by a shot of the crew's 
distraught relatives back on the ground. A 
Hollywood film director could hardly have 
constructed it to greater effect 

It was hard to escape the conclusion that 
in the aftermath of the event the impact of 
these pictures played a major part in making 
a crisis out of a drama, as America 
questioned the future of the whole shuttle 
programme. There was something of an 
irony here — television had always played a 
major role in sustaining public interest and 
thereby public support for the space 
programme and at the moment when 
interest was at its highest for some time, 
due to the presence of a civilian passenger 
on board, television was there to show 
America and the rest of the world. in slow- 
motion action replay. the grim reality of 
technical failure. 

Because television is predominantly a 
visual medium, events of significant visual 


ee —CCiCCitititCCCtNC###éw4........ aoe 


Tim Hulse looks at the news, Saturday Live, The Price Is Right and a 
few others. 


impact tend to gain added weight when it 
comes to reporting the news. This may 
seem an obvious point, but it's one 
easy to forget. When the Westland 
finally fades into history, our mo: 
memory of the whole convoluted 
well prove to be the sight, for tho: 
saw it, of Michael Heseltine tak 
microphone and stomping © 
of Channel 4 news 

The least striking aspect of 
at the moment is its choice 
who are almost without exc 
dull bunch. On the whole this ha 
case ever since Reginald Bosanquet said 
final goodnight, but at least h L 
Sandy Gall maintains 2 tru . 
original in his cho’ 








cached, um, that 
K's funny joke ona 
e recently 

s, rarely 

two moments of 
mour i its entire thirty minutes. 

ud be said of Saturday 
one and a half hours itis a 

ng proposition. To judge by 
sequence of scratch video 

ul Hardcastle soundtrack, 

s presumably meant to be fast, 
little bit shocking. Sadly it 
se things and tends to support 
of Alternative Comedy as the 















































ever seen, t 
which are inva 
ill-matched. O° 
remains a 




















pushes ever fu ese fesn't make you laugh. The one | 
are 2w was hosted by Lenny Henry, who was 
tendency © st thing about it. Although he's usually 
foreigner ded as a fairly traditional comedian, 






a very talented one, Henry is truly 
ternative’ because he subverts the stand- 
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up tradition and uses it for his own ends. An 
interesting contrast was provided by Rik 
Mayall and Adrian Edmondson, whose 
"Dangerous Brothers’ routines rely on 
straightforward, old-fashioned slapstick. 
pure and simple. And there's nothing very 
alternative about chat 

Presumably Saturday Live is aimed at 
young people, so why it goes out in the 
middle of a Saturday evening when most of 
its prospective audience are very unlikely to 
be sitting around watching TV is beyond me. 
No doubt these people will have made a 
wise decision if it means they will also miss 





The Price Is Right, our most insidious game 
show. Were this programme a film dir 
by an obscure East European director 
would be hailed as brilliant satire and 
condemnation of Western capitalist s 
Cinema critics would point out th: 
Crowther as the quizmaster portra 
evil, grinning god Mammon, who 
members of the audience to "co 
down" (note the direction here) and p 
game of consumerism, having first te 
them with a selection of luxury items 
Through their general mood of hysteria and 
their willingness to compete, the aud 
show that they accept without quest 
rules of the game. The quizmaster test 
competitors’ skill as consumers by asking 
them to name the price of the items 

offer. Only two contestants survive to the 
final stage, while the rest are disca 
never heard of again... Sadly The Pric 
Right is all too real 

Programmes like these make the BBC 
current begging campaign seem eminent 
reasonable. Maybe they should be 3 
more aggressive and say that the reaso 
their presenters are sitting in a pub 
up with John Cleese is because they would 
rather do anything than stay at home 
watch The Price Is Right. Or Surpri 
Surprise. Or 3-2-1. Or Saturday Live for 
matter 

Certainly nothing is beyond the tw 
minds who dreamed up the latest ‘g 
licence-or-we'll-send-the-boys-round 
horror short. This is the other face 
people who tell you that it’s only 
pence a day after all and look at all t 
wonderful programmes you get. We are 
shown a trawler at sea which gradually 
its net while the doom-laden voice of Bi 
Brother intones what amounts to “We 
exactly who you people are who d 
licences and we know where you live and 
we're going to get you.’ At the end, the 
comes above the surface and is see 
full of wailing licence-avoiders. This was t 
most terrifying piece of footage I'd seen in 2 
very long time and yes, I've got one now 
officer. 

Finally, | feel it my duty to bring to yo 
attention the Radio Times’ summary of 
Blackadder I for the episode of February 
6th: “England, 1564. Trouble in store for 
Edmund when the vicar drops by 
unexpectedly and tries to shove a red-hot 
poker up his bottom. 

Only in England... @ 
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Rik Mayall and Adrian 
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Lenny Henry on Saturday Live 





NEW VIDEO RELEASES 


Reviewed by Tom Eliot 


@ The Holcroft Covenant 
(Thorn-EM1), Life has not been 
kind to Michael Caine of lace. 

After a successful run over the k 
last ewenty odd years he's finally 





@ The Terminator (Rank 
Mindless violence of the finest 
sort Schwarzenegger is a robot 
machine sent from the 
future to kill the mother of a 


You keep expe: 
Michael J. Fox driving 2 
Like those old Roger C 
ies, a low budg: n 
preclude blistering 3 
plot that zips along at an 
astonishing speed 












@ Stop Making Sense 
Due for release last year 





unaccountably delayed, this is 


fallen prey to The Turkey 
Syndrome, a series of appearances 
in films that don’t even deserve 
the adjective ‘bad’ This is turkier 
than most, a ludicrous tale of Nazi 
inrigue, overflowing with 
‘unintentional humour. Either that 
or it's intended as an inscrutably 
subtle sit-com pilot. 
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future messiah, and thereby 
rewrite history (if you see what | 
mean). Trying to stop him is 
another renegade from the 
future, the messiah’s best friend, 
who, yes, you guessed it, turns 
our to be the messiah’s father 
Wow! Isn't Science wonder 








Jonathan Demme's superb flm of 
Talking Heads live In many ways 
more of a theatrical per 
than a live gig, full of typically 
quirky stage effects, it's one of 
the very few live videos that are 
worth watching all the way 
through, without recourse to t 
fast forward button. 








@ Revenge of the Nerds 
ot Nerds eye-view Porky's but 
ling to wander 
fard format 
can College comedies 
ny Animal House. Put 












on by the college football team. 
f Nerds decide to stand 













rage that leads (0 
ushing reals 
Nerds at heart. A Message 





@ The Last Dragon (C8S/Fox) 
Sily but harmless kung fu musical 
comedy conceived by Motown's 
Berry Gordy - which explains 
the protracted appearances by the 


ikes of DeBarge. The kung fu 
content treads a thin ine between 
parody and reverential awe, with 
much whispered reference to the 
Master, Bruce Lee, and numerous 
welcome excerpts from Enter 
The Dragon. No surprise, then 
to find the hero, a young black 








expert, is called Bruce 
Leroy. The plot has something to 

do with the battle between 

g00d n’evil, and world domination 
of the music biz 


@ Johnny Dangerously 
(CBSIFox). Even worse than the 
drama you laugh at: the comedy 
you don't. Describing itself as a 

hilarious’ gangster spoof, Johnny 
Dangerously seems s0 convinced 





iis hysterically funny ~ 
signposting each joke just in case 
you missed the full, hilarious 
humour of jt — that you feel 
‘obliged to force a chuckle or two 
out of sheer pity, Easier to avoid 
e film altogether 





@ Turk 182 (CBS/Fox), Timothy 
Hutton, best of the brat-pack 
(now there's an over-used term) 
starsin this lowskey, but 
extremely good, drama 
Determined to prove that you can 
fight City Hall, he conducts a one 
rman graffiti campaign to clear the 
reputation of his brother, an 
Unfairly dismissed fireman. Turk 
182? That's the graffiti callsign he 
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James Maker certainly possesses two of the the requisites of eighties 
pop stardom ~ a hideously floppy fringe with a life of its own, and a 
sensitive, yet rapier-sharp tongue (‘‘I met Robert Smith in the office 
the other day... fat bitch”). He also has, though some would argue that 
it’s not a mandatory requirement for fame, a fine band around him, 
RAYMONDE. 

Raymonde? 

Raymonde. Named after the famed sixties producer of Dusty 
Springfield and others, Ivor Raymonde, this edition came screaming 
into life eighteen months ago when, according to various legends, 
James Maker either bumped into guitarist Phil Huish as he was 
demolishing a packet of Ritz crackers, and chose to demolish him with 
the exquisitely camp retort, “Well, it’s your midriff. .."; or alternatively 
when Phil dropped some bricks on the Maker crown while he was 
working on some scaffolding above. 

Thus are the myths of popdom made. 

Phil, in fact, is the perfect foil to the debonair, world-weary-so-soon 
air of Maker. A quietly cocky (south London) Cockney mod, too wise to 
go casual, he is, if anyone, more Brian Jones to Maker's Jagger, than the 
inevitable, and increasingly tedious, Morrissey Marr comparisons. 
Huish’s style, both visual and aural, is decidedly ‘sixties and beat-based. 
There is an ethereal quality to his music, but, guitar strapped on, this 
boy certainly has an axe to grind. Indeed preconceptions, created 
largely one feels by a name which suggests Wet Weed Walter-type 
Sandie Shaw revivalists, soon vanish on lending an ear to some of their 
tunes. 

Children Of The Gospel Song, for example, is a deep, hard blues lament, 
in which Maker's deathly baritone sinks so low, that one would truly 
believe that he has just completed the sale of his soul to the devil. 
Maker never listens to contemporary pop, he says, choosing instead to 
hark back to the New York Dolls and the Stooges for his hip easy 





“There is a certain rockist element in Raymonde which definitely 
comes through. I think it makes itself felt in attitude. Seventy percent 
of this band is attitude. People expect us to be impossibly English... 
lake Edith Sitwell, or Stevie Smith... or the current crop of wishy- 
washy pop whatnots...” 

However, Raymonde did little to dispel the veneer of sixties kitsch 
classicism when they invited their namesake Ivor Raymonde to 
produce their first single, Every Good Boy Deserves Favour. Sadly, the best 
laid plans of mice and Raymonde... 

« “He just spent a day trying to make me sound like Dusty Springfield. 
He had set ideas about what he wanted us to sound like. He is absurdly 
old... about sixty.” 

Was he dragged out of retirement to do it? 

“1 think he was dragged out of bed," comments Phil. 

It comes to light, during our cece 4 cere, that their name is not even 
pronounced as one would imagine. The little ‘e’ seems to have been 
given the big ‘E’ and remains silent throughout. 

Yet maybe such an odd name, simultaneously quaint and non- 
descript, has been more a hindrance than a help? 
ce the name. | chose it because it’s dead sexy.” 

But maybe it explains their lack of gigs. Promoters who reluctant to 
book a band that sounds like a team of pensionable, not to mention 
camp, flower-arrangers? 

“When we started out, we spent a fortune sending out tapes to. 
venues. I don’t think it had anything to do with the name. It's simply 
that no one ever listens to tapes they receive in the post. You might as 
well send them to the office cat...” 

Any day now, Raymonde’s first single will be born, and Raymonde 
will be full-blooded pin-up, cut-up-and-keep stars, wooed by fans and 
press alike. 

“The other day we had this woman interview us,” says Phil. “She 
asked us three questions. What do you play? What do you play? And 
what are you like in bed? I don't think it will be printed.” 

Tell me more. 

“She said she wanted to tie us up and whip us... You're not still taping 
this are you...2" 

Off. 




















interview by Bruce Dessau photograph by Robin Barton 
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The perfect example of the critics’ 
group, that’s THE GO-BETWEENS. 
Nice things are always said about 
them, but somehow the success 
forecast each time never really 
materialises. Part of the reason could 
be that in all their nine-year history, 
from what singer Robert Foster calls 
their “astoundingly brilliant” 
beginnings, through to their brief spell 








with Alan Horne's Postcard label and 
beyond, they've never yet had a 
permanent base. They've stepped 
from one label to another with little 
continuity and even less promotion. 

It's almost two years since they 
released the much drooled over Spring 
Hill Fair LP on Sire but that deal 
disappeared from under them with 
the company's demise. Now they've 
reached record company number 
seven and the new offering is finally 
with us: Liberty Belle And The Black 
Diamond Express, further adventures in 
the delicate Blonde on Blonde-meets- 
Marquee Moon romanticism which 
Robert Foster and Grant McClennan 
are best at. The LP retains the Go- 
Betweens' ever-present quality of 
politeness. 

“Politeness?” Robert Foster takes 
the comment seriously. “Yes, | think 
that’s true, but I hope we're never seen 
as cute or precious because you can’t 
have those qualities and still be ina 
rock band. But | know what you mean. 
There's not a large amount of 
overstatement in what we do.” 





Who the hell wants to call a band something 
daft like THE PERILS OF PLASTIC? 
Steve Allen, former Deaf School person, and 
Steve Naive, former Attraction, that’s who 
They don't see anything wrong with it 253 
name, but then again they don’t have any big 
explanation for it either. I'm sure I'll grow 
accustomed to it, given time. They are 
about to launch upon the world with a sing 
called Ring-a-Ding-Ding, which sounds to me 
rather like one of those long. languid 
summery seventies soul excursions best 
undertaken by the likes of the Temptations 
and the Four Tops back when you and | were 
in short trousers. 

They have taken to driving about in Steve 
Alllen’s shiny red Mini Cooper for their 
interviews. | was, apparently, 2 guinea pig for 
this unusual arrangement, and our me 














was such a success that each and every 
‘ournalist to speak to them since has been 
bundled into the back of the motor with a 
large cassette machine and a selection of the 
fruits of their long studio sessions. These 
vary wildly from the aforementioned, highly 
produced efforts to some quite startling and 
spontaneous stuff — a dramatic piano and 
votal sketch which they knocked off on the 
spur of the moment in Paris a little while 
ago. and a roaring, uninhibited rock'n'roll 
workout. which stuck out from the other 
material so starkly chat it lefe me quite 
speechless: impressed and intrigued, but 
speechless. Judging from their recordings to 
the time of our encounter, | would hazard 
that Perils of Plastic have more than a few 
worthwhile releases ahead of them. Not a! 
their scuff excited me — some of the more 
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ALBUM REVIEWS 


Bruce Dessau investigates the 
new releases. 


Play Loud. 
PLAY LOUD!!! 


! remember a time, almost a decade ago 
now, when records used to appear with that 
legend engraved upon their centres. 
Generation X used to say it. The Lurkers 
used to say it. The first Damned singles said 
it, In fact, most of the early releases on Stiff 
said it. What all these records had in 
common was that they were ROCK 
records. This month, only one record 
warrants that motto, and, while it 
undoubtedly contains elements of rock, nay 
chunky and heavy rock, it is really a different 
box of tricks entirely. 

Radio (Def Jam) is the first long-playing 
fruit borne of Rick Rubin's Def Jam label in 
association with big bad CBS. It features one 
LL Cool J, just seventeen years old and one 
of the sharpest rapping talents in New York 
City. Drawing on influences as diverse as Run 
DMC, Trouble Funk, James Brown and even 
AC/DC, Coo!’s sound is a metallic rap, but 
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never a heavy metallic rap like labelmates 
The Beastie Boys. And also unlike The 
Beastie Boys and countless other rapsters 
there is none of the ubiquitous chest- 
thumping, macho stance that is so comm 
in the genre. When, on / Want You, he 
declaims his love of an older woman, it’s 
unrequited — she turns out to be his 
babysitter. LL Cool J has no big boasts, by 
plenty of big beats. And style. Even if he 
does look alarmingly like Lenny Henry on 
the back of the sleeve. PLAY LOUD! 

By way of contrast, rock seems to have 
turned the decibels down this month, in 
some cases completely unplugging itself 

On The Blind Leading The Naked 
(London), the Violent Femmes reveal on 
the opening 60-second track that they have 
been listening to hardcore. Old Mother 
Reagan is an untypically frenetic, anti-Reagan 
rant — this kind of thing seems to be 
‘obligatory on American albums these days. 
Yet it must have worn the trio out, since 
from then on they return to their more 
usual pedestrian folk-punk blues. Besides, 
they still appear as sweat-shirted campus kids 
on their sleeve, albeit with their arms being 
inexplicably consumed by rather large, 
erm... trout. Produced by Talking Head Jerry 
Harrison, there is nothing quite as spunky on 





The Blind as their earlier Gone Daddy 
Gone, nor anything as cutely Jonathan 
Richman-esque as their Good Feeling. 
though Two People comes pretty close. A 
rock album to snuggle up to rather than 
annoy the neighbours with. 

Even The Minutemen, purveyors 
quality hardcore, fail to really crank the 
volume up on 3-Way Tie (For Last) (S 
Their sleeve bears an uncanny resembian 
to that of the Femmes, both featuring 
portraits of their respective trios. The 
difference — apart from the fi 
Minutemen’s is a better, 
likeness — is that said Minuteme: 
stuffed and mounted 4 la hunting 
morbidly ironic; since lead Minuteman 
Boon has since died ina smash 
Presumably the other two ww tran 
everywhere on foot 

Less violent than their earlier thrashes, the 
album shifts betwee 
moments and grun 
Only the gut-busting f Political 
Nightmare warrant plugs. The rest, 
including Creedence and Blue Oyster Cult 
covers, is too tame to take to heart. Like 
UK Punk, as hardcore grows up it becomes 
increasingly hard to take it seriously. 

Someone who doesn’t seem to have ever 
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sly is Jonathan 
Jonathan Richman 
Lovers (Rough Trade) sees 
aying homage to the roots 
Last year’s London 
highlights of °85 for me; then 
things by holding a press 
ence and stalking off after only ten 
This somewhat tarnished his image, 
which always struck me as being that of 
1 whose goal in life was to score a 
esidency at Arnold's Cafe in Happy Days. 
Here he redresses the balance with some 
fine classic rock, complete with doo wop-ing 
chorus, and it's all, though not actually 
acoustic, pared down to the bare minimum 
of amplification. With his paean to local 
shopping, Corner Store and Double 
Chocolate Malted (""Two scoops...No 
NUTS!!!"’), he is back to his kooky best. 
Question: Who, apart from Jonathan 
Richman, has also penned a song, in his day, 
about a dinosaur? Answer. David Thomas. 
In fact, Thomas and Richman have followed 
similar paths over the last decade, from cult 
to minor fame and back to obscurity again. 
Thomas abandoned his own post-modernist 
ensemble, Pere Ubu, a few years back to 
seek out more experimental climes in the 
company of fellow improvisers Chris Cutler 
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All chese RUBY TURNER featurecces 
add up co an irritating and frustrating file. 
From Over 21 to The Times, they're all the 
same. Ruby's really good, she can really sing, 
everyone says so; she should be famous. 
She's been patronised, in the nicest possible 
way even, by Bryan Ferry, with whom she 
sang on Slave To Love; by Culture Club 
(coming back soon!) wich whom she toured 
the UK and USA: and by fellow citizens of 
Birmingham, UB40, singing on their version 
‘of Many Rivers To Cross — a song of some 
pertinent poignancy regarding her own 
career. 

I remember her turning me inside out with 
a version of I'd Rather Go Blind, a song / 
thought had long gone mouldy, three, maybe 
four years ago in The Dublin Castle in 
Camden Town. But it's taken till now for her 
first release for a record company with any 
money at all. But still. She is only 26, which 
is quite young really, and she is not giving:in. 

The Ruby Turner EP (proudly presented by 
Jive Records) is proof of considerable talent, 
‘even if covering the Staple Singers’ classic If 
You're Ready is playing ic a bit safe. It's 
recommendable nonetheless, especially for 
the ewo sad songs on side two, wherein that 
rare thing, a contemporary voice that could 
hold a candle next to Southern Soul Belles 


like Betcys Everett and Lavette and Dorss 
Allen, can be heard to better advantage 
Comparisons with much-publicised, scold 
worthies like Alison Moyet and Pau! Young 
would say more about the nature of 
capitalism than they would about singing 

So, Ruby Turner is really good, everyone 
says so. Willie Mitchell, Cecil Womack and 
Lamont Dozier have said so (in which case 
they might very well put their pens where 
their mouths are). So what's the problem? 
submit to the jukebox jury that being b 
black and female is not the combination © 
characteristics most likely to lead to 
advancement in the music business today, or 
indeed any other day for chat matter. 

“I could have a tantrum and say it's 
because I'm black. or it’s because I'm the 
size | am," says Ruby. not sounding like she is 
about to do any such thing, in a voice where 
her adopted city of Brum and her birthp’ 
‘of Montego Bay, JA, mingle in roughly equal 
proportions. In fact she is about to fall back 
on the ‘It Doesn't Happen Overnight 
school of showbiz stoicism. "You have to put 
it out of your mind. I can say it now (that it 
looks like she is about to happen). but when 
you're going through that phase (slogging it 
‘out in the grimy obscurity of Dublin Castles 
you get so confused. You start to panic. 

















There were times when I was thinking, 
What bloody reasons have they got now!” 
A&R men. | can well imagine many of 
hese fey little twits being thoroughly 
inwimidated by this woman 
‘Normally you get all excited; ‘Ooooh a 
record company, they're interested, oh 
great, so we're waiting to hear from them,’ 
and all chat crap. I'd come to the end of 
bowing and please give me a deal, creep. | 
thought, no! If I'm not good enough, then 
goodbye, but don't give me any of this, 
‘We're waiting to hear a single, we don't 


hear a single.” Because this is all you ever get. 
You get paranoid about it, but now... aaah, 
it's not worth it. You forget about it. You 
forget about all this persecution nonsense. 
We're all persecuted, aren't we, in our daily 
lives. Somebody putting a heel in 
somewhere. You come across it all the time 
So you just head for what you want, and 
keep going..."" 

Her fingers are crossed that a projected 
link with a couple of new Womack & 
Womack songs (plus Production) actually 
happens. Mine too. Mark Cordery 
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and Lindsay Cooper. On his latest album, 
also brought to you by Rough Trade, he has a 
touch of the Fotherington-Thomases, as he 
muses playfully on the nature of his 
existence: “I am like a red tin bus made in 
Taiwan’. Elsewhere, Thomas hops, skips and 
jumps through various musical hoops, even a 
virtual polka on What Happened To Me, as 
he free-associates on the theme of the title, 
and some deep blues on Coffee Train. 
‘Occasionally mindless, occasionally 
confusing, Thomas is nothing if not always 
compulsive. 

‘As rock music turns its volume down, 
though never to the wall-paper whisper of 
the much-vaunted New Age Music, aural 
valium for tired ex-hippie executives, the 
loudest, most urgent noises, apart from 
those that come from R&B/Soul factions, 
come from the independent sector. And into 
the ‘Must we fling this filth at our pop kids?” 
corner come The Swans, and Greed 
(K.422). But fear not, gentle parent, The 
Swans have just as much chance of appearing 
‘on TOTP, or even the super soaraway Tube, 
as Michael Gira, main voice of The Swans, 
has of becoming Poet Laureate. At any 
volume, Greed is uncomfortable music. | 
once had a friend who used to play Sister 
Ray to get rid of unwanted guests. The sheer 
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numbing quality of the music and the 
viciousness of Michael Gira's single-pitch 
recitations could do the job in half the time 

The Swans could in fact learn from their 
European neighbours, Yugoslavia's Laibach. 
Theirs is an equally bombastic beat (Slavic To 
The Rhythm?) on Nova Akropola (Cherry 
Red), but one with an operatic, Wagnerian 
intensity which The Swans fail to come close 
to. Both are disturbing, but Laibach also 
succeed in being accessible. Both would also 
do well to listen to Bogshed’s Lec Them 
Eat Bogshed (Vinyl Drip) and Half Man 
Half Biscuit's Back In The DHSS (Probe) 
The former is just as ‘rageful" but infinitely 
more tuneful, while HMHB show the result 
of years of couch-potatoing — the wit and 
wisdom to create pop masterpieces with 
titles such as 99 Percent Of Gargoyles Look 
Like Bob Todd and Venus In Flares. Seconds 
please. 

If HMHB are che last outpost of 
alternative pop, the UK establishment pop 
looks like it has already given up the fight. 
Scandinavia's A-Ha and Fra Lippo Lippi look 
‘ominously like being followed into the top 
ten by Switzerland's Double, whose album, 
Blue (Polydor), is just a little more than 
synth-pop by numbers. At least in the 
seventies we could produce our own 


veenybopper idols. Now we have to import 
them. 

Maybe some homegrown hope rests on 
Junior's broad shoulders. Determined not 
to be remembered as the man of Britfunk's 
second finest moment (after Intuition), he 
has employed the production talents of Arif 
Mardin, Steve Levine, Nigel! Martinez and 
himself on the eight tracks on Acquired 
Taste (London). The result is rather 
becoming. The soul is crisp, clean and funky, 
and, like his recent single, Oh Louise, ought 
to ease itself gently into the top twenty 

Pop UK certainly has something to live up 
to, as can be gauged by EMI's gracious 
release of hit singles albums by Manfred 
Mann, Swinging Blue Jeans, Peter & 
Gordon (A World Without Love, aah!) and 
Gerry & The Pacemakers, Now please 
redress the sexual balance soon by reissuing 
material by Dusty, Lulu, Sandie and Cilla 

Elsewhere, film soundtracks show that in 
1986 unimaginative cross-marketing still 
thrives. Car Trouble (Chrysalis) has Billy ‘the 
lip’ Idol loitering with intent to pose 
between tracks by pop bores The 
Adventures, BOF bores UFO, and Roxy 
bores Icehouse. Still, it could be worse, 
Hazel O'Connor has a non-singing role in 
the film, Meanwhile the Kiss Of The 


Spiderwoman soundtrack (Island) meshes 
mood music and dialogue together, in the 
manner of last year's insignificance platter, 
but the finest ‘soundtrack album’ in some 
time comes from the Patsy Kline biopic, 
‘Sweet Dreams (MCA). | was first pointed in 
Patsy's direction after seeing Elvis Costello 
deliver a memorable rendition of the title 
track on Russell Harty's show a few years 
back. Here, the original vocals have been 
used (in the film, Jessica Lange lip-synchs) 
while the backing tracks have been re- 
recorded. The only pity is that it takes a 
movie to persuade the record company to 
re-release such a fine talent. 

Hopefully we won't have to wait twenty 
years after her death for the UK release of 
Meli'sa Morgan's album. An R&B/soul 
talent of the highest calibre, Capitol UK has 
seen fit to make us do with the single, Do 
Me Baby, while the USA gets a full album's 
worth. Word has it the import is more than 
worth shelling out for. 

Still, in a post-Yuletide lull, things are finally 
beginning to perk up, even if little reaches 
neighbour-disturbing levels. Nonetheless, in 
the words of lunactic genius Ivor Cutler, ‘I'm 
happy, I'm happy, and I'll punch the man who 
say 'm not’. Ouch@® 
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My interest in THE BLOW MONKEYS 
has been considerably rekindled by the 
current single, Digging Your Scene. It was 
originally snuffed out by their witless 
association with Eek-A-Mouse and the 
awful Forbidden Fruit EP which it gave 
rise to; where charm was turned to 
tat, affection to affrontery, and style 
to degenerate gimmick. At the very 
nadir of this period | saw them play 
the Brixton Fridge and they seemd to 
grow smaller in actual physical stature 
with each passing second, their 
personalities ever more divorced from 
their performance, until all | could see 
were a few mewling, dwarfish husks 
twitching about the stage. To see 
beauty despoiled is no joke. This was 
perversion of their splendour. The 
Blow Monkeys, when they're good, are 
splendid. Witness the aching sensuality 
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and sheer pop ecstasy of The Man From 
Russia, Atomic Lullaby or Wildflower, all 
from Limping For A Generation, their 
first, and to date only, album. But this 
nearly scared me off for good. 
Sometime before their Fridge 
performance Robert Howard had told 
me of the fundamental influence of 
Vegas-period Presley on him and that 
he intended to cover either /t’s Only 
Love or Steamroller Blues, Presley's 
version of James Taylor's original, 
recorded for the Aloha From Hawaii TV 
special in 1973. In the event, he chose 
the latter and it added just one more 
to the many disasters that marked the 
gig. Like The Fine Young Cannibals’ 
Suspicious Minds, the act was commited 
all too casually, and completely 
fumbled. The truth is, you don't 
casually cover The King, just as, as 
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Orson Welles said, you don’t c 
star in motion pictures. You pursue the 
end with all your might and main. You 
cannot triumph over legend, you can 
only fight like hell with it and hope at 
best to acquit yourself with dignity. 

Disastrous though the gig was, it still 
revealed a great deal about The Blow 
Monkeys and also something about the 
paradoxical nature of the true Pop 
Star: someone who can somehow 
contrive to be intimate with every 
member of the audience and yet 
satisfy them en masse. Someone who 
~ like Elvis, and here perhaps is the 
root of his fascination — is a blank 
page upon which we can scrawl 
whatever hopes, aspirations or 
fantasies we choose. Howard came 
close to defining the word ‘star’ for me 
and that says a great deal for the 








The favourite and inevitable comparison 
here is Wham: two boys; cheeky, 
Motown-loving, leather-jacketed; adept 
pop counter-revolutionairies; revisionists 
‘of rhythm with an undeniable ear for the 
contagious tune. It's obvious really. 
Predictably POWER’s Mark Lewis 
and Richard Jackman think the whole 
idea stinks. At the mention Richard 
makes a gagging noise and requests that 
we don’t discuss the topic at this time in 
the morning if you don’t mind. Mark 
says: "They see two leather jackets and 
they think ‘Oh, early Wham! Here we 
£0. 
Mark (guitarist) and Richard 

quavering-voiced singer) have known 
ch other since they were nippers. 

wer began in the bedrooms of 
erpool with ideas gleaned from punk 
¢ early experimentalism was gradually 
ver in favour of pop purity, and 
they ever performed live they 
nwiting the massed ranks of A & R 
ess their material in living 




























musement they found 
a major record deal. “ 
we were signed,"’ says 

probably only taken on 
hat Simply Red and 
is were starting to 

¢ co be honest 
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doing and they 
he Gucci-pop 
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drug 
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¢, but | don’t think 
us down that 











essence of his ability as a performer. It 
flashed through my mind then, and the 
thought has dogged me since, that 
Howard is quivering on the brink of 
becoming a definitive pop artist. An 
ecstatic release which has been held in 
check only by aband which can 
occasionally be unworthy of him, and 
by his own periodic lapses from good 
judgement, of which the tedious duet 
with Eek-A-Mouse was a prime 
example. Robert Howard sometimes 
strikes me as being a galleon without 
an adequate ocean. But a return to the 
values of the first album and a 
concentration upon the commercial 
might yet prick this metamorphosis 
into being. Digging Your Scene could well 
be the cathartic moment. | jermey Lewis 
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In a Bayswater recording studio and at 
a ludicrously large MCA conference 

} table, CHAKK are trying to describe 
themselves. 

“We're, umm, well, it’s difficult to 
say,” 

What aren't you? 

“That's even harder.” 

Chakk make hefty swathes of metal 
into vivid chunks of bumpy dance 
noise. | can hardly resist them but 
make do with questions that need no 
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Steve Rawlings 





Big in America, and recently back from a 
six-week Stateside stint during which they 

cut their new single, Hold On, it’s definitely 
time THE DANSE SOCIETY enjoyed 

something of an English renaissance 

Anybody who heard 2000 Light Years 
Home of a few years back and liked 
have cause for nothing but celebrat 
progress which has been made since. S 
Rawlings’ voice, like his persona and his 
style, has opened out and stabilised it 
booming, dynamic presence, eager f 












attention and readily expectant of it 
I've come to terms with the fact that! 
have to achieve the maximum projection of 
image with the minimum amount of clutter. | 
get to the point. If my sexuality comes 
across, and | think it does, then it's 
nstinctive. It's not contrived 
But in the light of The Danse Society's 
ch along the path to pop, doesn’t Steve's 
as a paid-up member of the post-punk 
be of goths, rather than the standard pin: 
esses of pop, mitigate against him 









embracing The Great Commercial Evil now? 
“We want to be commercial and retain 
our identity; we want both, but | admit the 
balance is difficult to achieve. | think the pin- 
up process is something which occurs at 
every level. Some people pull the pictures 
they put on the wall out of fanzines, while 
others cut theirs from Just Seventeen 
There's no difference between the two 
Now perhaps it's time for The Danse 
Society to happen 


——————————— 


answers. 

Do Chakk feel comfortable with the 

word ‘pop’? 

“We make pop music. We find 
ourselves played alongside other pop 
records. Pop is changing dramatically, 
there's records you hear now that you 
could never comprehend being 
‘mainstream’ a couple of years ago. 

As if to illustrate this, The Pet Shop 
Boys video is being aired on Wogan as 2 
TV set flickers next to us. With the 





Chakk 


sound turned down it could be Cabaret 
Voltaire. Playing noises in a different 
order and illustrating them with 
pictures of dead babies is no longer a 
justification for people to take notice 
of you. Appropriation is very much the 
order of the mid-eighties pop slither. 
So what makes Chakk special? 

‘We enjoy juxtaposing unexpected 
things against one another, doing 
things in a slightly different way. We 
enjoy abusing someone's idea of what 








is a ‘good" way to use technology. We 
take a lot of people's records that are 
‘good’ and dirty them up a bit. 
Perversity for self-satisfaction is the 
only way.” 

That perversity stretches to the way 
that they tumble against the music 
business grain, building a studio out of 
their record company advance. 

“Building a studio before we've put 
out a single for the company appeals 
strongly. We'd hate to slip into the 
same process as everyone expects. 
Record companies haven't the 
imagination to see that there's 
another way of going about things. 
The studio is invaluable and far better 
than their suggestion of getting afew 
cars and girls and suntans.” 

‘Chakk’s first two singles — Out Of 
The Flesh and You — barged confidently 
into the increasingly sluggish indie 
ghetto, The next may well be called 
Imagination and will wrench the head off 
the teenybop pop chart. 

“I'd hate Chakk to have a 2ist 
birthday. I'd rather it had a few kids 
and died young: 

I'm still looking for a caption. 

“Chakk? Well, we're quite loud | 
suppose!” 6 
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Ten From The Turntable 


Jim Joyce's current most-played 
tracks 


1, TV Eye - The Stooges 
(from the Elektra Funhouse LP) 
2. Jeanine — Eddie Jefferson 
(from the Streetsounds jazz Juice LP) 
3. Genius - Quando Quango 


(Factory 12") 
4. Riptide - Robert Palmer 
(Island 12") 


5. New Yorx City Beat - 
Fabulous Pop Tarts (PRT |2") 

6. Pirate Love - the 
Heartbreakers (from the Track 
LA.M.F LP) 

7. She is Beyond Good and Evil - 
The Pop Group (Radar 7") 

8. La Vie En Rose - Grace Jones 
(from the Island Island Life LP) 

9. Light My Fire - The Doors 
(from the Elektra Best of the Doors 
LP) 

10. The Loneliest Girl - Float Up 
CP (from the Rough Trade debut 
album) 
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Arnold Schwarzenegger's 
































D Schwarzenegger is 38, Austrian and 
built like ai Meeting him, Iam 
immed ruck by two things and, 
mer he is neither of them. Firstly, like 
p, it is a long way around him and 
distinctly inadvisable to try and go over him 
di e just waited my turn to meet him 
he ay round. This always strikes 
, s a kind of healthy self-persecution 


s six feet two inches whichever 
He smokes a pipe and does a 

nation of a chimney stack. His 

zroomed and side-parted, bearing 
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ral peace 
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e Atlantic to the land of foreign aid a 
rg! and OPPORTOONITY. From his accent it 
ave been seventeen days. A man with a 


sion to sell himself to a nation of salesmen, he 
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le his mark and made his point 
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>’ There's not much sand in Austria,” he parries, 
gently reproaching my feeble attempts to play the 
iconoclast. 

“Snow?” I venture, still chiselling away at the myth. 

“It was mainly because I had a talent for it,” he 
explains. “I started training and had a lot of potential. 
I got strong very quickly.” 

Yet this matter-of-fact comment overlooks the 
daunting single-mindedness which is required to 
become Mr Universe five times and Mr. Olympia, the 
zenith of competitive bodybuilding in that only 
former Mr. Universes may enter, an unchallenged 
seven times. 

“The only thing it takes is love for the sport when 
you do it. If you love what you're doing... then you're 
looking forward each time to the next workout. You 
also have to have a goal in your mind, why you're 
training, what the objective is. If you can visualize 
your goal very clearly then you know that each 
weight you lift, each set of exercises you do, is done 
to turn this vision into reality. So you can look 
forward to the next step. I never really had to 
discipline myself. I loved doing it. It’s like eating or 
going for a drink or having sex. You look forward to 
it, you don't say, ‘Oh shit, do I have to get laid 
again?” 

Schwarzenegger's initial goal was to become world 
bodybuilding champion. However, realising a life's 
ambition before reaching the age of consent poses an 
intriguing dilemma. Such total predominance is rare 
in sport. I can think of only Jahangir Khan from the 
world of squash who, at 22, has not lost a match since 
he was 17, In advertising terms Schwarzenegger was 
for years the ‘after’ to his rivals’ ‘before’, until even 
figuratively pummelling them into limp submission 
finally lost its allure. So where to next for a man 
mountain with a face hewn perfectly from stone and 
the statuesque bearing of a Marvel Comics hero? 
Where else... 








“And you say to yourself, now what do I want to do 
that? It should be a means to an end, not an end 
in itself. So it became a means to various different 
ends: a means to getting into acting, a means to 
writing books. And film is a way of starting a 
business — a distribution and mail-order business, 
weight equipment and courses, Tshirts and all those 
things. It opened up a lot of doors and a lot of 
opportunities were available. It was just a matter of 
using them, of being willing to adjust to the various 
different things. You cannot walk in and think that 
because you have the opportunity you don’t have to 
work for it. You start each one of those things at the 
bottom again and work your way up.” 

If the two Pumping Iron films are anything to go by, 
bodybuilding has a curious effect on the psyche. Yet 
Schwarzenegger is conspicuously free of that 
inexhaustible capacity for eye-rolling self-analysis 
which seems to afflict actors and bodybuilders alike. 
What you might call the William Hurt syndrome. The 
very deliberate and systematic way he has forged a 
career provides an interesting variation on the usual 
theories about the movies, which state that the only 
ways in are through flagrant nepotism or impossible 
good luck. 

In truth the brush of good fortune did attend his 
first break into films. He was chosen, perhaps 
predictably, from a hundred and fifty men of 
comparable stature to take the third lead in Bob (Five 
Easy Pieces) Rafaelson’s Stay Hungry. The film was a 
typically esoteric look at the nature of ambition and a 
more apposite theme for the Schwarzenegger debut 
you couldn't imagine. It won him a prestigious 
Golden Globe Award for ‘Best Newcomer In Films’. 

“I was fortunate enough’, he recalls, “that on my 
first film I worked with such professionals as Jeff 
Bridges and Sally Field. On the set you learn the 
most. You can go to acting school all your life but 
what you learn in front of the camera is the thing that 
really counts, the practical stuff rather than the 





theory. I learned 2 helll of 2 lot from those two.” 

This immediate success allowed him to work 
regularly in television, in popular shows like The 
Streets Of San Francisco, but it wes unquestionably 
George Butler's documentary, Pumping Iron, which 
brought him to the attention of a wider public and 
consolidated his burgeoning reputation. He is clear 
about the film's significance: 

“Pumping Iron was important in two areas. One, 
because it promoted the sport of bodybuilding. It 
really legitimized it and gave everyone an 
understanding, especially when it was played on 
television. Forty to fifty million people saw it in one 
shot in America. That's the greatest exposure you can 
have and the film really was a true reflection of the 
sport. F 
"Secondly, for me personally, it showed the people 
my personality without scripts or anything else. I 
could just be myself. That is what interested people to 
go and see more of me on screen rather than just 
‘posing’ in 2 competition. It was really a great way of 
promoting myself”. 

He is refreshingly unabashed about the 
commerciality of cinema and about his own place in 
the scheme of things. 

“Basically what I think people want to see me do on 
the screen is action, heroism and fun. If they want to 
see something heavy they go to see someone else. If 
they want to see a heroic movie they're not going to 
see Dustin Hoffman or Al Pacino, they're going to see 
Clint Eastwood, Stallone, me, Chuck Norris. Each 
person has their slot and they're believable in that 
area. You step too much out of it and you're in 
trouble. What is smarter is to add on new dimensions 
always... You nurture the audience along rather than 
hit them with the opposite of what they want to see. 
That's the trick”. 

Schwarzenegger chose to nurture his audience 
along with a couple of films about a barbarian called 
Conan. There's not much to be said about them 
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ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 
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“Working out is like eating or going 


for a drink or having sex. You look 


forward to it, you don’t say, ‘Oh shit, 


do I have to get laid again? 


except that they were part of a short-lived spate of 
sword-and-sorcery movies which the latest Mad Max 
movie has with luck cauterized once and for all. 
Schwarzenegger had little difficulty exuding physical 
presence and innate menace and sailed through the 
script in magnificent silence. The first one took over 
100 million dollars around the world and the second, 
a little less successful, was directed by the respected 
Richard Fleischer, who should have left it at that 
instead of agreeing to make the abysmal Red Sonja, 
which teamed Schwarzenegger with Sylvester 
Stallone's ‘protege’ Brigitte Nielsen. The whole thing 
should be forgotten with the utmost haste. “Sword- 
and-Sorcery has had its day”, says Arnold, as though 
issuing an oracular pronouncement. 

In 1984 he played a murderous automaton in The 
Terminator, which made a lot of Top Ten lists that year. 
A highly original futuristic thriller, it has tension and 
pace and style and Schwarzenegger devotees seemed 
unfazed that their hero has assumed the guise of the 
complete villain. In fact this change of tack was a very 
deliberate strategic move, an attempt to “add on fans”. 

“You have to be able to create a demand for 
yourself. That’s where the business side came out of 
me. It was a matter of promoting myself, being sure 
to work with the right directors and studios, get the 
right scripts, and get to the point where I want to be, 
which is in the category of a Clint Eastwood”. 


Each film is now specifically chosen to bring him 
closer to that goal, to contribute a new dimension to 
his screen persona. In his latest venture, Commando, 
he plays an ex-soldier whose daughter is kidnapped 
by the deposed president of a South American 
country called Val Verde, While in active service as 
the leader of a crack unit Col. John Matrix has 
unseated this vicious dictator in favour of a 
democratically-elected leader, which is the most 
wonderful distortion of political probability I have 
ever encountered. 
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The new dimension which this film evidently 
brings is comedy, to the extent that he is now being 
inundated with comedy scripts, and, true enough, 
there can be heard above the deafening mayhem of 
what they used to call ‘covert’ operations the odd 
wisecrack, invariably supplied by the up-and-coming 
Rae Dawn Chong. daugher of one half of comedy 
duo Cheech and Chong. 

However, Schwarzenegge! 
stop at superstardom as an 

‘What I'm interested in now is to use my business 
talent in movies. So next year I'm going to start 
producing because I've now learned enough about 
the film business and have been involved enough 
with both the creative and business sides of it that I 
feel comfortable with the idea of starting to produce 
my own pictures. I have a lot of ideas how to do it 
and how to do it better than maybe it has been done 
in the past. My big idol is Clint Eastwood because he 
develops a thought, he has it written, he sells it to the 
studio, he gets the financing, he puts the marketing 
plan together — all of those things before then 
starting the production, directing it, and taking it all 
the way to the screen. That is the ultimate. Then you 
really don't have to always say, like a lot of actors, ‘Oh 
the production was shitty’ or ‘The director didn't 
know how to direct me’ or The studio wasn’t 
confident in the project’: all of those things are 
eliminated then,” 

This desire for absolute control puts me in mind of 
another famous Austrian - the only other famous 
Austrian — but my instinct for self-preservation stops 
me from bringing the matter up. In any case, this 
quest for autonomy surely only reflects the desire 
within us all to carve our own destiny. You Kant 
argue with that. In fact far from having an ego to 
eclipse his build he actually has a nice line in self- 
deprecation. 

Schwarzenegger's entrepreneurial flair emerged in 
his youth. Business held a powerful fascination for 


lan does not 











him at an unusually early age — he took accountancy 
courses in his own time and sales jobs in his school 
vacations. Once settled in the States he studied 
Business Administration at UCLA and International 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin. Since 
becoming an actor he has established and developed 
a string of businesses to utilise his ever-increasing 
wealth and I do not doubt for one moment that his 
self-motivation and commercial expertise will make a 
pre-eminent force in the production of films. This is 
not a man who has trouble getting out of bed in the 
morning. 

The project that will launch this new career will be 
a prison movie. More he will not say but a script is 
already in development. He has finished one other 
film, entitled Raw Deal, a gangster story set in the 
present and will shortly begin work on Hunter, a 
science-fiction yarn about an alien who removes 
heads and spines for trophies. Schwarzenegger plays 
a soldier who tries to reason with the novel predator. 
After that he’s committed to The Running-Man, a 
futuristic drama based around a barbaric TV show of 
that name which allows one last chance to convicts 
who are sentenced to death. Come On Down, Punk. 

In the meantime he is still heavily involved with the 
sport of weightlifting. He organised the last World 
Championships in the US in March and even 
arranges satellite link-ups around the globe for 
enthusiasts. Most significantly he is engaged in 
cajoling the television networks into a broader 
commitment. 

“If boxing can do it we sure can do it too. There are 
more low foreheads in boxing than in bodybuilding 
so why shouldn't we do it? And that's the fun thing, 
How can you make something better? The challenge 
of it” 

I'm sold. Anyway, you don't shut the door on this 
foot if you know what's good for you 
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Bruises, broken bones, torture, mother’s grief and the sadness of losing. 


If you are an amateur boxer you don't get paid for it 
You can appear in advertisements and the like and 
get paid for that, but you can’t get paid for boxing. If 
you are an amateur boxer you can enter the 
Olympics. If you are an amateur boxer you can dream 
of the day you get paid for the bruises, broken bones 
torture, mother’s grief and the sadness of losing. 
Some people like doing it for nothing. They stay 
amateur. 


The girl behind us is up on her 
feet yelling: “Come on Fred! 
himi” Fred jumps into action 
with a defiant whoosh 
this peculiar style of bunn 
into the fighting, rather th 

or sliding in; he's s 


get beaten, and the girl be ind us can 
almost pleading with him now 





down at the Burnt Oal 








Fred doesn’t seem to 
ny boy who's got about six 
nd weaves alright, but fails 
Forward!’ that are yelled 
ing lager, safely out of the dry 
Occasionally he'll hop straight 
umming punch and you'll see 
en with those padded gloves, a 

x foot two heavyweight must really 
girlfriend behind us, or his sister. 
there, she’s gone quiet now. You 

n round, she might be crying, maybe 
was. Better not look, she might land you one 
s seventeen. This year he's classed as a 

eight novice. His dad used to be a pro, which 
the reason he’s in the game. There's nothii 
) do round these parts anyway. He's been a 
for a year and he doesn’t seem quite sure about 
its the way he glances apologetically from behind 
his coconut-sized fists as if to say, ‘Sorry if I look 
essive, I don't mean to be’ He's friendly and 
ming, and you wish he'd won the fight. So does 
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Kadir Guirey. 


e girl behind us. Next time then. 







In the second bout of a night's 

boxing in Harrow two boys who can't 
be more than twelve are climbing, 
through the ropes. It's 








a junior contest 
between R. Sweeney (Harrow) and J 


Devonald (Ace). They both look 
vous and Sweeney looks frightened. His lack of 
nfidence is manifest in the blood that smears 
d's gloves from the first punch. It's like the 
s you used to get in on the playground; little 
scipline and clumsily executed, with the bigger and 
c r boy taking the weaker to the cleaners 
Sweeney swings wildly, head back 
Not far enough, and another cruel blow sprays the 
yside spectators with blood. The fight is stopped 
nd Sweeney goes off to fight another day 
ter when the next bout is 


jounced; Parker from the host club, Burnt Oak, is 
taking on P. Barrett from Chel: 













as far as possi 


a. “Hallo mate,” the 
We dor't get a lot of Chelsea > 


announcer chuckles. 
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> boys up these parts.” The Chelsea boy comes on into 
the middle of a hurricane of punches and the fight i 
stopped after thirty seconds. No contest 





When Marlon chucked a punch at 
some boy in the dry heat of the ring. 
for once he failed to connect. His fist 
buzzed past the kid’s ear and carried 
on. He packs some punch, and he tore 
his arm out of its socket because there 
wasn't anything in the way. He won the schoolboy 
championship last year, and after the injury he's just 
keeping in trim; no bouts, just hellish brutal exercise. 

Marlon’s standing there looking sideways at this 
micro-recorder. He probably reckons I'm from the 
Bill. He and his spar, Darren, have just been dragged 
over by Coach to have a few words. Coach grins at 
Marlon; “Funny thing is, this kid Maurice Hope,” and 
he jabs his thumbs over his shoulder at the photo of 
World Champion Middleweight Hope, who trained at 
this club, “he did the same down the Albert Hall 
against Trevor Francis in the A.B.A. semi’s. Well that 
did for him then, but after the finals they put ‘em all 
in for Olympic trials and Maurice walked ‘em all and 
went on to get the Gold at the Munich Olympics.” He 
pauses to ruffle Marlon’s thick hair and smile, “So I 
wouldn't worry to h, son.” 

There's a bell that rings for fifteen seconds eve: 
three minutes. The sound, assaulting at first, 
gradually mingles in with the slap and crash of 
boxers punching leather, the squeal of rubber soles 
and the constant coa ‘Camorn Billyboy! get 
that jab workin’! " A cynic might remark that the bell 
is there to get the boys completely acclimatised to life 
in the ring, where the punches in the head get 
serious and manic galaxies of stars fizz and sparkle in 
our heroes’ eyes and the ringing in their heads isn’t 
always the signal for the end of the round 

Darren wants to succeed like nothing else. He 
smiles and says he doesn’t mind losing; he's young 
yet at fifteen and he's been winning, taking the 
schoolboy championship this year. There's plenty of 
time for losing. He smiles easily and confidently, and 
even outside the ring he's got that mesmerising 
fluidity of movem: at all good young boxers have 
before it simply gets beaten out of them. When he 
takes his hands out of hi ockets you see with a start 
that he’s got half a hand. If you want it enough, get it. 
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pecially at the beginning, there's a 

nd of thing shouldn't be allowed. 
involved with the whole set-up, 
clearer: respect, discipline, pride and 
wide anaesthetic and reward. A wealthy 
o me: “Well, they're in it for the 

else?” But there's very little money to be 
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“What am I in it for?” 

Kevin O'Sullivan is stunned by the 
apparent stupidity of the question. 
Nothing else to do, comes the, by now, 
stock answer. Boxers are not existential 


philosophers, much as journalists and 
other writers would like to think. Kevin is in it 
because he’s extremely good at it. 
The fight between O'Sullivan and Kelly is the best 
one tonight. A fight. Kelly has three inches on 
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O'Sullivan but it doesn’t help much. O'Sullivan takes 
the fight to Kelly and it’s fought well and hard. Kelly 
loses the blood and the fight. Afterwards Kelly 
strides over to O’Sullivan’s corner, grinning through 
the slime of greasy blood and embraces him. “Great 
fight mate, fuckin’ excellent,” he gasps. Kelly's ecstatic, 
it’s been a very good fight by any standards and both 
of the boxers have done themselves proud. There has 
to be a winner, Kelly just came second 

When O’Sullivan puts his fives up for the 
photographer you can see he means it. He's not on 
the defence, he has a commanding, confident air. He 
is, in fact, the Best Senior Boxer for the ‘84/85 season 
in the Burnt Oak Club 


The referee circles the two boys 
warily, glancing at eyes, faces, legs, 
always on the look-out for the signs of 
weakening; the rubbery knees, 
slipping concentration and dazed eyes 
of concussion. At the first sign 

that the fight has lost its competition and that one 

boxer cannot defend himself fully, he will stop the 

fight 

Sterling and Gerahty are fighting fit. In the first 
round Sterling split Gerahty’s face and blood is 
slipping across the inflame surface of sweaty skin. 
Gerahty is the taller of the two and his longer reach is 
keeping Sterling at bay. Occasionally Sterling seems 

s and he turns 
his face away and thrusts himself into an opening 
and boxes hard 

Grunts and slaps and squeals, thuds, groans, yells, 
clipped orders from the ref, the white glare of the 
lights, the smell of fresh sweat, booze, fags, the 
constant striding, lunging, bobbing, ducking, 
weaving and punching; all waiting on the bell and 
then the release. Laughter, chatting, announcing and 
joking. There's an invigorated balance there. Every 
one of us in the hall is excited, straining with energy 
and releasing it in yells and involuntary movements 
as we bob and weave. 

There's a tense, more rigid atmosphere tonight. it’s 
the finals of the Junior A.B.A. nationwide and the 
hall at Wembley is scattered with factions from all 
over the country. Up there at the back the Midland 
contingent is getting rowdy and excited. But the 
atmosphere that has bound each of the local events 
together is absent tonight. Instead there's a new 
feeling, difficult to pinpoint. One of the A.B.A. 
officials wheezes to his friends that the fighting’s 
getting too soft, there's not enough of the spectacular 
anymore, what with refs stopping the fighting before 
damage is done. 

There's enough slippery red on the canvas already 
though. What you get here is blood and boxing. The 
difference between the local event and these big 
official ones seems to be that all the people involved 
feel that they're suddenly in the professional ring. 
There's all the trappings here: the M.C. with the 
snazzy jacket; the booming PA; the proper spitoon 
attached to each corner for resting boxers to swill 
blood and water into; the light, crackle and pop of 
press photographers; the glittering trophies and cups 
(‘no son, you don't take that one, here's your trophy’ 
the A.B.A officials in collar and tie wishing for some 
decent sparring. And when the boys have done their 
fighting they clean themselves up and come back into 
the hall, all squeaky clean. 

At the end, the hall's quiet and empty, almost as if 
nothing has happened. You stand there and try to 
bring back the screaming, slapping, thudding, 
whistling, grunting and clapping, but there's just a 
huge, sad silence and the space that's been left is 
beginning to fold in on itself and you have to get out 
before you get crushed. 





If you are an amateur boxer you don't get paid for it. 
You can appear in advertisements and the like and 
get paid for that, but you can’t get paid for boxing. If 
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you are an amateur boxer you can enter the 
Olympics. If you are an amateur boxer you can dream 
of the day you get paid for the bruises, broken bones, 
torture, mother’s grief and the sadness of losing 

Some people like doing it for nothing. They stay 
amateur. po eee 
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Being a regular reader of your 
magazine, | have enjoyed your articles, 
found your music, television and film 
reviews useful, and your fashion pages 
inspiring (when I could make them out) 
However, | find two points in your 
February issue that | feel | should point 
‘out to you. 

The first thing is the lack of female 
contributors to your magazine. Only 
three women seemed to have been on 
your staff this month, 9% of your total 
number of contributors. | always 
believed your magazine represented all 
minority groups, and | am very 
disappointed to find this is not true. It 
also leads me to wonder how often you 
present the Black, Asian, and 
Gay/Lesbian population in our society. 

My second point concerns pages 40 
and 41, Was this really necessary? Do 
you not get tired of opening magazines 
at the fashion pages only to find models 
in various stages of undress? | know that 
| do, Whatever happened to fashion 
pages that showed fashion in an 
appealing manner? Also, was there any 
real point or any message to be put 
across by publishing a photograph of 
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Marilyn Monroe with no knickers on? 
Who are you trying to shock, because 
all this does is lower my opinion of your 
magazine 
have always considered you very fair 
when it came to criticism, and hope you 
can accept this with as much grace as 
you usually do. | look forward to your 
next edition 
Linda Cassidy, 
Luton. 


6:30PM - Friday evening in an empty office building. 
Three men and one woman, trapped and terrified, 25 floors up. 
Help will reach them Monday morning. If they live that long. 
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I suppose | will not be the first to point 
out the questionable nature of your 
photographs of a naked woman in the 
February edition of your magazine 
Although the accompanying blurb 
attempted to justify these pictures as a 
comment on prevailing trends in fashion 
photography, it is sadly the case that 
they remain a typical example of the 
exploitation of the female for the sake 
of male titillation. The fact that these 
pictures appeared on the centrespread 
of your magazine is, | assume, not a 
coincidence 

A. Briscow. 

Carlisle. 





If Tom Eliot had actually seen 
Revolution, then maybe he wouldn't 
have beaten about the bush so much, 

To some degree Revolution is the 
victim of critical circumstance"? The 
truth to those of us who have seen itis 
that Revolution is the victim of a 
director who can’t direct, a scriptwriter 
who can’t write and a cameraman who 
can't hold his camera still. Revolution is 
crap. 

Pere Sibley, 
Southampton 


Although in general | find the coverage 
of cinema in BLITZ excellent, | was 
surprised and disappointed by the tone 
f the article about Hugh Hudson's 
Revolution at the beginning of the 
February issue. Certainly it would be 
difficult to deny that Revolution is not 
the film that it might have been. Yet 
Tom Eliot's criticism seemed to be 
based far more on a general critical bias 
than ona detailed critique of the film 
self. The sentiments of the piece 
would suggest, I feel, that Eliot is 
himself susceptible to the critical 
hypocrisy he condemns in others — for 
example, the way in which Americans 
seized upon Michael Cimino as a result 
of Heaven's Gate. Eliot's prejudice, like 
that of several other British critics, 
seems to be against the British Film 
lndustry as a whole, causing him to 
write off British cinema before even 
beginning to appreciate it (| refer also to 
his piece in the December BLITZ about 
British Film Year). 

In the years since Chariots of Fire, 
and Colin Welland's Oscar-acceptance 
comment that ‘The British are coming’ 
British cinema has made a considerable 
advance in the global market, even if it 
has yet to fully regain the position it 
‘once occupied. During these years, 
however, the greatest obstacle in its 
path has been the attitude of its own 
critics, who seem all too willing to 
criticise it unfairly. Critics like Tom Elia 
seem to suggest that the desire of 
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British filmmakers to make great British 
films is absurdly arrogant, something 
impossible to achieve; and Colin 
Welland and his much-quoted utterance 
are taken to be some kind of symbol of 
this. 

On one hand Eliot seems to imply 
that British talent can never match the 
abilities of the Americans, and that it is 
ridiculous to think that we may 
compete on the same level; on the 
other he is keen to deride the American 
cinema with just as much scorn. So 
what on earth is worthy of his approval? 
Surely it is better to offer moral 
support to our homegrown industry in 
the hope that it will grow and develop 
and eventually regain its reputation for 
quality and intelligence, rather than 
attempt to strangle it at (re)birth for its 
occasional failings. Particularly when it is 
already — and has always been — on the 
whole more intelligent as a whole than 
what comes from America 

Bill Anderson, 
London WC2. 


Why on earth do you have to pay so 
much attention to what is going on in 
New York? Who bloody cares? Maybe 
all you trendy London types manage to 
nip over to the Big Apple of a weekend, 
but it doesn’t do me any good. May | 
humbly suggest that you initiate a 
regular monthly Letter From Bognor 
Regis. 

Sarah Bernard, 

Fife 


It's all very well for James Brady to slag 
off the Palladium in New York, but I'm 
willing to bet that he wouldn't have very 
much to say about the city if it wasn't 
for Rudolf, Stephen Saban, Diane Brill 
and the rest of the crowd. Cut the two- 
faced back-biting, Jimmy, and try and 
find something more valid to pick on. If 
the Palladium’s so bad, how come 
you're there every night? 
Sally, 
New York, USA. 


Although | was pleased to see that at 
long last you have decided to include 
album reviews within your pages, | was 
dismayed to see that you chose to cover 
such a narrow and obscure section of 
the music scene. Surely in a magazine 
such as your own it would be more 
fitting to attempt to cover the whole 
range of music, from Gangway 
(whoever they are) to chart-topping 
acts like Wham and Duran Duran 
Bruce Dessau seems like the sort of 
writer who would give any record a fair 
hearing, even if his criticism of the new 
Public Image album was rather 
misguided 
Grant Macarthur, 
Kingston-upon-Thames 
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JULIE BURCHILL 


“Without being snooty, I do think I’m cleverer than most people. And if people do feel 


the need to read other people's opinions, which maybe they shouldn't, then I'd rather 


“Thad a terrible argument over at NME... What was 
it? Oh yes. Because I hadn't done anything for such a 
long time they took my name out of their poxy little 
list. 1 took this as like, ‘Gloves off!’ And I wrote 
something for Time Out about the downfall of the 
inky pop papers, which the NME took incredibly 
personally and had their lawyers involved. It ended 
up threats all round. 

“But it’s a rotten paper and I wouldn't like to be in it 
now. Appalling...” 

Her voice is remarkable. It’s best described as a 
‘baby voice’; on the phone she sounds like a seven 
year-old. An extremely assertive and firm séven 
year-old. 

“Lome from Bristol in the West Country. I got the 
NME job when I was at school, dead bored and doing 
my AcLevels, Punk was about to happen and the 
youngest person they had was about 25 — that was 
their idea of a young person. 

“They wanted someone to wet-nurse them through 
Punk. A young, preferably working-class person was 
needed. You could say that it was my background 
that got me the job (dad worked at a distillers’ factory)...” 

Were you aware of all this at the time? 

“Absolutely. I knew what they were up to. They'd 
never met a working-class person before...” 

She is as scathing about the punk movement as she 
is about her own writing of that period. This is 
predictable Burchill — as predictable as someone who 
makes a living out of being professionally 
unpredictable can be, that is. I find it disappointing. 

It would be much more positive, more difficult in a 
way, to praise something from that period. 

T wonder why we haven't seen and heard more of 
her in recent years on TV and radio. Pop punditry IS 
big business nowadays. 

“No no no. I've turned down lots of offers for TV 
and radio. Clive James, Jimmy Young, Wogan... But I 
just want to live quietly. I'm very unambitious, which 
is very unusual these days when everyone has a 
finger in the pie...” 

I tell her I found her new book depressing. 

“Really?,,.” 

It’s page 95 before you mention the word love... 

“Is that a bad thing?... I'm very positive about some 
things. What about when I mention Wham? I love 
Wham. I think George Michael is very clever...” 

Is she being serious? For the record, I think so, she 
has a disconcerting habit throughout our 
conversation of seeming to be ironic when she's 
actually being serious — and often vice versa. A 
strange person, predictably. 





Damaged Gods basically lays down the theory that 
the Western world as we know it is at point of 
suffocation, spiritually, intellectually, every which 
way you can think of. The only developing to be done 
in all these areas can only be done in the Third 
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they were reading mine...” 


World. She speaks off a “Toy world” and of a “real 
world”. The means of suffocation is, as you might 
have guessed, Entertainment. And Julie's part of it, 
reluctantly but unavoidably. 

“What else can I do? Work in a cake shop?” 

It is of course superbly ENTERTAINING. 
Proverbially, you can't put it down. She is a master at 
what she does. She is an extremely good writer. But 
she is also extremely negative. 

Julie Burchill will never get enthusiastic about a 
new, unknown writer down her street who just 
happens to be bloody good. She might though once 
he's dead and she can tell you what you missed and 
then recall all the other Great Unknown Dead Writers 
down the ages. A lot of what Burchill is prepared to 
praise in print has to be either dead or in the past. As 
she might herself say at this point: WEIRD. 

The only positive things to be said in her writing 
are about things and people who've already been 
kicked and beaten, as it were — by someone else. All 
this seems to leave something missing in her writing 
and lead to the conclusion that, a lot of the time, she’s 
merely a very fine con artist. Her barrage of facts (she 
has a brilliant memory) and opinions (so strongly 
held they seem like facts) never fail to dazzle, but are 
purely an end in themselves. They all add up to one 
thing: this is a show-off at work. 


“We need the vampire. To see the entertainment 
system as a capitalist conspiracy is madness; yet there 
is something taking place, something big and 
seething, in which the desire to be diverted 
occasionally is becoming a full-blown obsession with 
escape through entertainment.” 

(from Damaged Gods). 

How do we get round the ‘increasing diversion’ as 
you call it, which you predict will result in ‘mass 
stupidity’? 

“I don't know, it's a mystery to us all... Honestly, 1 
don't have any answers. The West is the West and if 
you live in it then obviously you're part of it - unless 
you join maniacal things like the Buddhists or Class 
War. Go and hide away from it all which again is 
to it because you're not doing 





It’s a depressing thought, this conclusion to your 
book. 

“1 think so too. 
What's the most positive thing that’s ever happened 
to you? 

“Lwouldn't like to say...It sounds soppy...You know, 
you know. That sort of thing...I don’t think it's right 
talking about people's private lives. I do like to hear 
the sex phone-ins on the radio, though! That's what I 
do I suppose — deal in other people's problems. It's 
the circus that ate the world, the entertainment 
industry...” 

It's still eating it, surely... 





“Yes it is, and it'll eat it all. Of course when your 
world’s stopped developing the only thing you can 
do is be entertained, because there's really no place 
for you in it anymore and no frontiers or things to be 
hacked out of the earth. What can you do but be 
diverted? 

“Of course it's a depressing thought. But once 
people had very hard lives and did nothing but work 
work work and die an early death. Now people have 
very soft lives and do nothing but watch watch watch 
and die early deaths, probably because their bodies 
are in such bad shape. You know, it’s be hanged for a 
sheep ora lamb...... 

“1 don't believe in conspiracy theories, concerning 
TV. I think people like it. In the old days people used 


* to crouch round their nasty little hearths on their 


homesteads and tell each other nasty vampire stories 
in order to scare each other. They weren't out 
fermenting revolution in any great numbers then. 
People have always had a need to be diverted from 
their lives; TV didn’t start that.” 

‘You say: ‘Mass stupidity...is very dangerous! 
Explain further. 

“Well if you don't know what's happening in the 
world, what's the point in being alive? If everything 
you see is brought to you as a parade of 
entertainment — what's wrong with your brain? 

“See how things get corrupted incredibly quickly 
these days? Look at Alternative Comedy, look how 
quickly that got corrupted...” 
Isn't there a literary establishment with exactly the 
same aim and method? 

“| disagree. Publishers are very very hungry for 
what they see as young pop press talent. Faber and 
Faber and Sidgwick and Jackson will publish 
anything by anybody from the pop press.” 





Of course that only goes to prove the point. It is 
currently ‘fashionable’ for the media establishment, 
literary or otherwise, to become involved with those 
persons from the pop press. And all that it does is 
encourage a quickening of the corruption process. 
Like Alternative Comedy, what was once truly fresh, 
incisive and aware, now only appears to be, placing far 
more emphasis instead on the need to be 
entertaining. And Julie Burchill, rebel journalist 
turned literary darling, is a better example than most 
of the process. 


Julie Burchill, negative but nice person, is like 
Mrs Thatcher in many ways and she admits it. 

“It's a British disease — they like being told off. 
They have a lust for nasty women. That's what the 
election of Mrs Thatcher was all about, to be 
disciplined and that. 

“It’s like, I get recognised a lot and I don't like it. I 
don’t like being accosted by strange people who 
expect you to be a horror. They don’t expect you to be 
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polite and well-mannered, they expect you to be 
awful and stick a razor in their face. They do actually 
seem disappointed when you don't do any of these 
things, as if they weren't getting their money’s worth. 
They haven't PAID me anything in the first place! It’s 
definitely that British disease, that lust for these nasty 
women...” 

Do you like fame? 

“1 like hearing myself talked about on the television 
and radio, I like that bit but I don’t like anything 
personal to touch me.” 

Insecurity? 

“Definitely! Absolutely!...No, seriously, how could it 
be anything else? Why should you need to prove to 
yourself that you were right? But you do, and that’s 
why people go into the entertainment industry in the 
first place...” 

Were you outspoken at school? 

“I was a terrible child. | was almost a juvenile 
delinquent. Especially where I come from, the West 
Country, people in general are very docile and very 
cow-like — it’s no accident they've got so many cows 
and horses down there. The West Country also has 
this very thick air and all this makes for a very docile, 
cow-like people, much more than any other area 

“T hit a teacher with a chair once. I remember it, it 
was about clearing the tables after school dinners. 
Only the girls were requested to do it and I just 
thought it so monstrously unjust. I was shoved by a 
teacher so I gave a wild cry of anger, picked up a chair 
and hit him with it.. 

“But overall I was very Morrissey as a child. | made 
sure I locked myself up in a room for the odd six 
months for a good sulk 
What about music - you remember music, dontcha 
Julie? 

“It’s like the Rank Charm School at the moment. 
You play your political gigs and it rubs your rough 
edges off. I still get people phoning me up, certain 
that I'll make the exception just for them and write 
about their poxy little group, and they'll tell me 
they're playing a Troops Out Gig - and THEY seem 
to think that’s some sort of recommendation!...” 

You were always the outsider as a critic. You 
preferred Abba to the latest thing... 

“Not Abba so much, it was the Nolan Sisters with 
me. I really liked them at one point, partly to annoy 
people whod get very precious about music, 
miserable grown-up boys who should know better, 
And partly I do like tunes and songs that make 
people happy. Nothing wrong with that, is there? 
(laughs)"” 

You’ ve said you're part of the ‘increasing diversion’... 
"A very superior part...” 
That's just it: does it matter whether you're superior 
if you're still a part of it? 

"Yes it does. If a trivial thing is done well enough it 
can become important. And on the other hand if an 
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y it can become trivial- 
like Oscar Wilde but it's 
ate an important thing 
t. I mean, The Lebanon by 


important thing is done 
seeming... hate sou 
true. You can abso 
by making a record a 
The Human League 


The name of Clive James crops up more than once in 
conversation, as if Burchill saw something of a soul- 
mate in the latter. Ce mparisons between 
the two are not undue ve both continued to 
write in books colu: they once used to write 
in newsprint . Above all. there's a feeling of having 
come up against a d d in both cases. Career 
ennui 

The main troubl she’s not alone in what 
she's doing. Pop punditry is legion; every local radio 
station has its concerned and stroppy young world- 
viewist. Having these clowns around doesn't 
enhance Burchill or her superiority, it tends to make 
her seem at least as boring as the rest of the hack 
pack 

“Without being sr 
most people. And 



















do think I'm cleverer than 
le do feel the need to read 
other people's opi ch maybe they shouldn't, 
then I'd rather they were reading mine...you know, 
THAT sort of person 

Isr't it your duty to pull away the carpet from under 
the feet of people who read you as gospel? 

“1 do that to an ext hem to rely on their 
own opinions and those of people they know rather 
than so-called experts 

“Entertainment isn’t the worst thing to happen to 
people. I'd rather have the American people 
worshipping Madonna than MacCarthy. It isn’t as 
bad as war but it’s not as good as knowing what's 
really going on. 

You say in Damaged Gods that war is one time when 
people can feel they’re living a real life. 

“War can bring out the best in people and hidden 
resources. But I don't think it’s worth the cost just to 
bring out a bit of backbone in people. There should 
be an easier way of doing it 
Has Reagan got cancer? 

“Course he has. And he deserves it.” 

Is Gadafi a pop star? 

“He' a fruitcake. He's 
used to look really good 
Wicked girl. 

“If you feel things deeply, you feel a lot of pain. It's 
easier feeling things about Bobby Ewing dying, 
knowing you can laugh it off next morning, than 
feeling about the thousands of Africans that are 
dying...” 

I think Julie Burchill has made a choice. That's 
entertainment. 
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In Britain today there are over two 
hundred different kinds of lager, a 
drink that not long ago was 
considered to be a rather weak (if 
not unmanly) alternative to 
traditional bitter. Nowadays, lager 
accounts for nearly half of the 
entire beer market, and as the 
competition for places in this 
already overcrowded sector 
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intensifies, advertisers are resorting 
to ever more imaginative and 
inventive campaigns to win over 
the young drinker. From the 
Hofmeister bear to Griff Rhys Jones 
plugging Holsten Pils in scenes 
from old black and white movies, 
the marketing of lager is aiming as 
YOU. Mark Cordery sizes up the 
strategies and clocks the 
campaigns. 








N 1954, future Australian Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke drank two-and-a-half pints of beer in 12 
seconds, thus gaining a place in the Guinness Book 
of Records. However, which particular brand 
slipped down so easily was not recorded at the 
time. Such a superb promotional opportunity 
would not be missed today, certainly not by an 
Australian company competing for a share in the 
volatile and restless British lager market. The third 
biggest world market (after the US and Germany), 
though only twenty years old, Britain currently 


accommodates some 200 different lager brand names, 


draught, canned and bottled 
When it first made a tentative mark on British 
society, in the 1960's, lager was generally considered 
to be not as, well, manly as bitter. Not Real Beer. A 
fizzy drink, really. But in just two decades its share 


has grown from nil to around 40% of a market in 
which three-quarters of the consumers are male, and 
in which over £20 billion is to be made per annum. 

As popular images of masculinity have developed, 
or been modified, the images associated with lager 
have altered with them. And, like the number of 
lagers available, have multiplied with an astonishing 
speed. This super-abundance springs both from a 
booming market for the product, and the 
momentum-generating nature of advertising in itself. 
The two factors are virtually inseparable these days, 
and very evidently so in the selling of lager. 

Originally there was just one contender, Bass 
Charrington’s Carling Black Label, initially imported 
from Canada, Still the best-selling draught lager in 
the UK, several points ahead of its nearest rival, Skol, 
ne 
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pit accounts for a little under 20% of sales in England 
and Wales (Bass‘s Tennent's label holds a similar 
position in Scotland). The fact that Bass could put it 
into the 7,500 or so pubs they own — thousands more 
than any other brewery — almost guaranteed success. 
But first, and more difficult, they had to convince 
target consumers that their masculinity would in no 
way be compromised by association with the new 
brew. Quite the reverse, indeed. 

To this end Carling’s “Thirst shattering flavour” 
campaign; the sound of bottles opening accompanied 
by thunderclaps, and considerable emphasis on the 
product's “strength”, even to the degree of claiming 
that “Nothing comes between a man and his 
Carling”. Of course advertising, even Bass, became 
more sophisticated, and the market became more 
competitive. Just how competitive, and how buoyant, 
can be gleaned from the fact that Bass, though still 
manufacturing the market leader, were able, obliged 
even, to introduce Tennent’s Pilsner into their pubs. 

While intended to be a smoother, maltier lager than 
Carling, the introduction of Tennent’s owed less to a 
growing number of lager connoisseurs, more to a 
strategic response to changing market conditions. As 
Bass product group manager Frank Cook explains, 
after expressing the hope that I'm not going to 
mention the late Gary Holton at length: 

“When Carling appeared it was appealing to the 
18-25 year-old drinkers, who are all over thirty now... 
(and evidently still partial to Black Label). The new lager 
caters to the younger drinkers who want to drink 
something they feel they've discovered for 
themselves, rather than something they might have 
seen their dads drinking.” 

Where would we all be without independent- 
minded youth, eh? 


A similar rationale lies behind the launch of 
Hofmeister, a spurious German-sounding name for 
Courage’s best-selling lager, which takes fifth place in 
a recent popularity league table, largely on the back 
of its Bear — an animated cuddly toy, of all things. Of 
the other majors, Heineken is still - and has always 
been — “Refreshing the parts other beers cannot 
reach’, courtesy of the endlessly inventive Lowe & 
Howard-Spink agency, and Carlsberg is still 
“Probably the best lager in the world”. 

Each of these adverts stresses the quality of brands, 
and popularity is holding up well. Slight variations 
on the theme are all that is required. “I bet he drinks 
Carling Black Label” is very much in the tradition of 
Bass slogans, visually up-dated to allow for the 





eighties’ more complex constructions of machismo, 
but still basically one for the lads. 

However, if a brand's sales are slipping seriously, 
an entirely new approach may be called for. As in the 
case of Harp. 

One of the original 60's lagers, Harp ~ “Puts out 





the fire” — had been “Talking sharp” for a number of 
years, but it seems that less and less people were 
hearing. Between 1979 and 1983 ~ good years for 
lager in general — sales halved from a peak of 
seventy-two million gallons, down to their 1972 level. 

Considering the relative decline of pub sales and 
the increase in off-sales, a large percentage of which 
are made by women, harp acknowledged that the 
18-24 year-old male could no longer be their sole 
target. Thus their recent sci-fi style TV ads featured 
young men and women on equal terms, entering giant 
Tardis-like cans of Harp, from which flashing lights, 
throbbing music and general sounds of merriment 
leaked. 

Not directly related perhaps, but along similar 
lines, Harp dipped their toes into the untested waters 
of Pop music sponsorship with a series of ‘Rock 
Weeks’ at the ICA in London. This year they plan to 
go further, sponsoring national tours by Marillion, 
OMD and others to be confirmed. In addition to the 
sexual equality angle, Harp’s new advertisements 
propose the quality (and bravely, in a Germanic- 
biased market, the British-ness) of the product: 
“Precision-brewed every time”. 

In beer-marketing terms Harp’s costly bid to regain 
lost ground is a relatively adventurous one, not 
featuring well-developed biceps, sport or much of a 
sense of humour. It may be their only chance, since 


“more traditional style appeals are likely to founder on 


the fact that everyone who needs to know these 
things knows that their product is the weakest, in 
terms of alcohol content, of all the major draught 
lagers. 


One place where projected image coincides directly 
with physical reality is the cube-shaped fridges that 
house cans of Budweiser. “The coolest beer in town’ 
now also on draught, is indeed served at a 
temperature four degrees cooler than anything else 
available over bars in the UK. Another notable feature 
of the best-selling beer in the world is that it’s actually 
stronger than it looks and tastes, contrary to standard 
practice. At 5.0% alcohol it rates higher than most of 
the European and Australian competition. 

So, like lager in general in the 60s, it has a 
reputation for “weakness”, a “soft” image, which 


does not strictly correspond with the product's 
reality. And certainly not with the popular American 
perception of it. “It is positioned as the best beer for 
the American working person with an all-American 
personality’, in the words of Todd Abrahms, St. 
Louis-based account director of brewers Anheuser- 
Busch’s advertising agency, D’Arcy Masius Benton & 
Bowles. 

Itis also synonymous with sport. Official sponsors 
of the Los Angeles Olympics, no less, also linked 
with a number of college football teams. Budweiser’s 
association with American football has been further 
boosted by UK licensees Watney’s three-year deal 
with Channel Four, whose coverage of the game has 
proved to be exceptionally popular (and laid a solid 
foundation for marketing six-packs of the red-white- 
and-blue cans that are its ideal accessory). The 
companies concerned are also involved in funding 
the nascent British league. 

One aspect of Budweiser's appeal in the US that 
doesn't come across over here is the patriotic play 
made in its marketing. Anheuser-Busch have claimed 
that the Budweiser label is the best-known symbol in 
the country, after the US flag. Although American 
culture is almost as dominant in many aspects of 
British life as it is in South Korea, or within the 
perimeter fence at Greenham Common, the emotions 
that apparently move the sweat-soaked construction 
worker in Boise, Indiana to crack open a Bud as a 
reward for a hard day’s labour are not likely similarly 
to compel a young fashion-leader in Old Compton 
Street, or a postman in Mount Pleasant. 

Nonetheless, if the transformation of my local - 
from The Wilmington Arms to Wilmer’s, would you 
believe — is anything to go by, featuring pictures of 
‘America’s sporting heroes on the wall, more 
expensive pool tables and a bank of TV screens, then 
no expense will be spared in educating Britons to a 
similar level of Brand Awareness. 

Budweiser is so big in America, where it has an 
annual marketing budget of 90 million dollars, that it 
can mean all things to all people. Recent TV 
advertising has broadened its blue collar-based 
appeal to include the kind of bright, uninhibited 
young people who leave their car in a traffic jam to 
“Make it a Budweiser kind of day” in the nearest bar 
with pictures of America’s sporting heroes on the 
wall. Jose Feliciano broadcasts special messages for 
the Spanish-speaking members of American society. 

Whether the inclement climate here will make the 
coolest beer in town as welcome in Manchester as itis 
in New Jersey remains to be seen. It is light, dry and 
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LAGER WARS 


> inoffensive in taste, with less “body” than most 
lagers, and could be regarded as the McDonald’s of 
beer. It may even become as pervasive if Anheuser- 
Busch, Watney and Abbot Mead Vickers pitch it right 
If they do, Watney commercial director Keith 
Holloway’s prediction that “Budweiser will be the 
biggest beer brand in the UK in ten years” might not 
be altogether fanciful 


“Markets fragment as they grow,” observes Angus 
Fear, account director at Budweiser’s agency Abbot 
Mead Vickers. Although the beer market now is, as 
Angus aptly puts it, “flat”, it still accounts for 4% of 
all consumer spending (more than consumer 
durables like furniture and floor-coverings) and there 
is still room for manoeuvre, especially at the luxury 
end of the range. Here there is less discrimination on 
grounds of sex or class, the highest profit margins, 
though not the biggest bulk which will probably 
always be in draught, and appeals are made as 
directly as possible to that most nebulous and 
sought-after of contemporary phenomena. Yup, style. 

Tt was Holsten that first cracked open a market, 
which they still lead, in foil-wrapped imports of 
strong, bottled lager, with the famous Holsten Pils. 
The inter-dependence, and paradoxically the 
contingent relation of image and product is illustrated 
in exemplary fashion by the history of this package, 
related by Alan Cooper, account planner at Gold 
Greenles Trott, designers of the award-winning 
campaigns. 

"The drink was first made available in Britain in 
1947, when it was solely a drink for diabetics, hence 
its correct name, Diat Pils. It trundled along for about 
twenty years until the draught lager boom of the mid- 
sixties, when people started to notice that as well as 
being a drink for diabetics it was also quite a pokey 
lager, and perhaps classier than pints of draught...” 

Their first campaign featured Donald Pleasance, 
advocating “The odd lager” in his inimitable way, 
making the connection between the particularity of 
the brew and the particularity of the drinker. Odd: 
different, not average; special. The ad ran for eight 
years, in which time Holsten Diat Pils established 
itself as far and away the number one best-seller in its 
field. Its current three-quarter share of the market is 
relatively higher than other market leaders such as 
Ford, Persil and Andrex. Of course, an unavoidable 
side-effect of this success is that its “elite” status is 
somewhat undermined... 

“Then we branched out and took a more populist 
approach,” continues Cooper. “The witty visual 


techniques of the Griff Rhys Jones adverts have 
picked up every advertising award going. We're on 
the seventh or eighth in the series now, which shows 
how often we've had to make them.” 

The achievement of Holsten Diat Pils was to 
become a brand name synonymous with the product 
in general. If you ask for a “Pils” and it doesn’t come 
to you in that green foil-wrapped bottle then you 
immediately think, imitation. And there is a lot of it 
about: around 25 diat pils at the last count, including 
Kaltenberg’s, whose campaign featured Jones's 
partner Mel Smith in an advert that made no sense at 
all, except as a direct reply to the Holsten one. 

But quality lagers, like Pop groups, have a 
necessarily in-built obsolescence so far as hip 
newness is concerned. Lager of all kinds is still 
predominantly a young person's drink, and the good 
thing about young people is that there is always 
another batch of them on their way into the 
marketplace, wanting something different from the 
last lot. So welcome the latest addition to the range of 
Designer-lager aimed at inebriating the style- 
conscious young person in the most up-to-date 
manner possible. Moravia is brought to you by 
Holsten, again via Gold Greenles Trott. 

“It’s similar to Pils,” says Cooper, “But it’ not 
matured as long, and it doesn’t taste as strong as 
some people say Pils does.” 

In fact it is 4.8% alcohol by volume, Pils being 6.0% 
(the infamous Carlsberg Special Brew is 8.9%, as is 
the similarly lethal Tennent’s Super). But more to the 
point, what will it look like? Who will want to drink it, 
and why? 

Cooper: “Weill be concentrating on a cinema 
campaign, mainly in London and the South-east (and 
Newcastle, Sunderland and Edinburgh), beginning in 
April, using an ‘off-the-wall’ visual technique that we 
hope will reach our vanguard target audience, and 
get over our Product Story 

Which is that Moravia is brewed at the Luneburg. 
brewery, which has been brewing beers for over 500 
years. Although it's made from the same ingredients 
as Holsten Diat Pils it’s less potent because it's not 
fermented twice, so that less of its sugar turns to 
alcohol. 

“It’s not exactly comparable, but it’s similar to a Real 
Ale platform for lager. Not as overt perhaps, but 
certainly compared with American and Australian, 
and Hong Kong and Singaporean lagers, we have a 
history and a heritage that we'd like to get across. It’s 
hard to describe, but we're using two-dimensional 
cut-outs of figures like Henry VIII and Marilyn 





Monroe... They'll be recognisable, but it wouldn't be 
true to say “Marilyn Monroe appears in lager ad’, for 
example...” 

The Dutch brewers of Grolsch are also very proud 
of the tradition and craftsmanship that goes into their 
product, which they emphasise in ads aimed at their 
home market, but when this most up-market of 
lagers — retailing here for as much as £1.80 ~ was 
licensed by Watney, Holmes Knight Richie based 
their campaign more around the “novelty” of the 
porcelain-stoppered 45cl bottle as a means of 
illustrating the product's superior quality, rather than 
mentioning the brew’s lack of artificial additives, or 
the fact that unlike most lager it is not pasteurised 
after fermentation. 

A propos of GGT's long-term plans for Moravia, it’s 
interesting to note that a product which was 
considered to be a dodgy foreign upstart twenty years 
ago can now be sold with Tradition on its side — 
albeit merely that the brew complies with the 
German purity laws as set out in the Rheinheitsgebot of 
1516. 

Not a fact I imagine cutting much ice with the 
vanguard target audience of “avant-garde beer 
drinkers’. This unlikely-sounding group are 
identified in Cooper's Creative Brief for the workers 
at GGT as follows: “They include both men and 
women, and they're usually under 30. They do not 
come from any particular socio-economic group. 
Despatch riders are just as likely to drink Grolsch as 
are account executives... the avant garde drinker is 
discerning about his drink, in that he recognises that 
standard draught lager and bitter are not always very 
satisfying in taste and strength. 

“However, a proportion almost certainly adopt new 
packaged premium lagers because they are visually 
different and are therefore a badge that identifies the 
drinker as trendy.” 

The document does conclude, though, on a note of 
caution that almost qualifies as a positive blow for 
humanity in this fearfully mechanistic universe: 
“Many, on the other hand, are sufficiently 
independently minded not to regard overt visible 
displays of trendiness as being important.” 

So it’s OK, you can drink it without embarrassment 
if you like. But you may care to bear this in mind: in 
addition to joint-sponsorship of some music events, 
promotional support for Holsten Moravia is also 
planned in the area of sport sponsorship. Sponsoring 
what? Windsurfing, that’s what. Truly, it’s all a matter 
of taste in this business. oS SS 
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It may sound a little odd to describe a 
man who's best-known for the design 
of movie title sequences as one of the 
most revolutionary and influential 
graphic designers of the last forty 
years, but in the case of SAUL BASS, 
the superlatives are quite justified. His 
animated title sequences during the 
fifties and sixties for films such as The 
Man With The Golden Arm, Psycho, West 
Side Story and The Seven Year Itch not 
only established a new cinematic form, 
their bold, primitive symbols 
, blocky type, had an 
enormous impact upon American 
commercial art and design in general. 
Bass is also responsible, though he 
very rarely receives due credit, for 
possibly the most celebrated film 
sequence in history — the shower 
scene from Alfred Hitchcock's Psycho, 








igned and shot according to his 
iginal sketches. 

Initially a designer of film publicity 
material, Bass became involved in title 
design in 1954 when director Otto 
Preminger asked him to animate a 
symbol he had created for the film 
Carmen Jones - anaked flame 
superimposed over a black rose. The 
result was so striking that Preminger 
commissioned Bass again the following 
year, to devise the opening title 
sequence for The Man With The Golden 
Arm, in which Frank Sinatra starred as 
a no-hoper junkie jazzer. Bass’ 
stunning design featured a restless and 
abstract collection of white bars, 
spasmodically shifting and reforming 
to obscure and then reveal the film's 
credits, before finally merging to 
create the film's haunting logo image, 

















a broken and distorted hand and arm. 

With this and the equally innovative 
sequences that opened subsequent 
films including Around The World In 
Eighty Days, The Big Country and Anatomy 
of a Murder, Bass established a new 
style for opening credits. Whereas 
previously this part of a film had been 
regarded as an irritating obligation, to 
be dispensed with as quickly and easily 
as possible, Bass’ approach was to 
make it an intrinsic part of the film, 
with a meaning of its own. 

“My attitude,” he explains, “was that 
when the first frame of film appears 
you have begun to tell your story. That 
doesn't mean you have to start the 
story at that point, but you have to 
accept the notion that the first few 
minutes is the beginning of your 
presentation. And what you do at that 


By Lite 2 





The striking logo for Anatomy of 2 Murder 


point has a considerable effect on the 
perception of the film: 

Bass’ style of strong geometric type 
and logo design, and his striking live 
action title sequences were hugely 
influential. His best work is highly 
memorable — the prowling cat of A 
Walk On The Wild Side; the graffiti and 
street signs of West Side Story; or the 
credits for Psycho, slashed and chopped 
by an invisible knife. Indeed some of 
his most accomplished work was for 
Hitchcock. For Vertigo he devised the 
remarkable opening shot, a pan across 
Kim Novack’s face, finally closing in on 
her eye, from which the titles emerge. 
The shower sequence in Psycho, a 
rapid-cut montage of bold images 
vaguely echoes the Vertigo titles, 
particularly in its masterful final shots: 
2 close-up of water disappearing down 
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the plughole of the bath in which Janet 
Leigh has been killed, followed by a 
close-up of her dead, frozen eye. 

In the mid-sixties Bass abandoned 
title design to his imitators, 
concentrating instead on commercial 
art. In the last twenty years he has 
worked on only two films, as well as 
the bizarre science fiction thriller Phase 
IV, which he directed himself. Even so, 
striking visual imagination 
continues to have a lasting effect on 
cinema. T 














On March 15 Saul Bass will give a Guardian 
lecture at London's National Film Theatre, 
illustrated with a compilation reel of his 
work, A set of Bass posters will be on show 
for the entire month 








The shower scene from Psycho: the 


plug-hole becomes Janet Leigh's dead, 


frozen eye. 


The distorted arm logo of The Man 
With The Golden Arm 
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For once lain R. Webb is speechless, as Mark Lascelles (one half of Carnaby Street 
couturiers Mark and Syrie) talks and talks and talks and... 


Mark and Syrie. “We've become established, which is good, but the majority of the press don’t know 
what we're about at all. They think of us as tea towels and carpet and gimmickry and that's it . . .” 





The beginning. “The very first dress we made was eighteen months ago. ‘The old floral curtain. The 
Sanderson print — before Crolla. We were selling in the street and Ursula Hudson, of Predictions 
magazine, bought a pair of our trousers. We were selling outside Covent Garden tube and kept getting 
moved on by the police. Browns bought that very first dress.” 





“Workmen and Cats’. “I did very figure-hugging lurex dresses with wet-suit zips up the back. We 
saw Sarah Jane Hoare (Fashion Editor at The Observer) even though we didn't know who she was.. 
She said, ‘How do you know about these things? How are you getting it right? Do you know about 
Stephen Sprouse?’ and I said "No: She tried endlessly to get it into her newspaper.” 


‘The Fashion business. “I thought this would be the business where you could come from 
anywhere, but I found it so established. So serious and so straight and heavy about everything!" 


Fabrics. “Materials are terrible. You're talking about £40 a metre. I went to a place and said I wanted 
to doa print of London and they said it would cost at least £28 a metre. Now if I made that up, I mean, 
who could afford it? I've always tried to do fashion which is affordable. On the rail at £15. I used the 
tea towel because it was a serious way of using another good quality fabric. It was the same the way I 
used the carpet. But all the press saw it as 6's. I mean, Elizabeth Smith (Fashion Editor of The 
Standard) came in and just put the whole thing down. ‘You're a skinhead aren't you,’ she says to me. ‘I 
smell skinhead. 











Selling souvenirs. “The souvenir thing was when people fonnd ont about us — and I found out 
about the Individual Clothes Show. I phoned Joanne Davis (the organiser of Olympia Fashion Week). 
and asked for a square metre of space because I wanted to build Nelson's Column and put a girl on top 
of it... She told me to phone Lesley Goring, who was brilliant, and put us in the show. We just got 
together a few pieces. A long black velvet thing which was the policeman; a carpet crombie; the donkey 
jacket; houndstooth leggings; a whole outfit out of headscarves; a gold sari; little beefeater punk skirts; 
and the union jack outfit. We got applause, and Vivienne Westwood said we were the best. The very 
first time, we took £35,000 worth of orders.” 





“Update State’. “The next show was in a church, and showed lingerie and chicken feathers; suiting 
and carpet stuff.” 


Baby blues. “Then we did the ‘BABA’ collection, the frilly baby look. Then Gaultier does the same, 
so did Vivienne Westwood, who also did the union jack look.” 


Showing at the swimming pool. “I wanted to do the show near water. We didn’t want a massive 
show. Unlike someone like Gaultier who will show 150 outfits, and only one is available in the shops, 
I'd rather do a smaller collection and sell it all.” 


‘The beer towel jacket. “People hated it. They thought it was tacky. But if you look at beer towels, 
the fabric is woven, not printed. It’s really good towelling. If you try and join beer mats together, as, 
with tea towels, or carpet, it’s harder than just using a length of fabric. It's the punk side of my 
personality, and it’s taking these things and making them really good, well made, and wearable. It’s 
telling others you can make this too. . .” 


Mark and Syrie (again) “The conception and the philosophy behind it is me, and the immaculate 
conception is me and her.” 


What's stylish. “What kind of things do I find stylish? I think anything in life has a pure version.” 


Mark. “I don’t see myself as a designer, I see myself as someone who makes clothes. We've had our 
stuff in Country Life, we've had it in Blitz and ID. We've got skinhead girls and boys wearing the stuff 
to Oi parties, and I've got young royals wearing the same things. That's a real achievement. There are 
people who HATE it, and people who love it. That's good.” 





Fashion. “It's sad when people get too into the fashion, because it's just clothes, and jou can buy * 


them and wear them and look good in them.” 





Gimmicks. “We're not gimmick designers. We're serious. Across the media the sad thing is that very 
few people are actually doing what they want. People aren't really allowed to do what they want, 80 you 
can't really say we're being represented. I think Body Map aren't even accepted by some people. I'll be 
doing a magazine soon with no restrictions and I don’t think it has to be militant. Also a shop 
somewhere like Regent Street, for everybody. If a person comes along they're good, they'll go in and 
they'll go in the window.” 


‘The business. “It's getting to the point where it really kills you. and you might as well forget it, but I 
want to see a bigger support for people. I was unemployed and I got up and did something, and I want 
to show other people they can too. I mean, I wrote to Mrs Thatcher and she wrote back telling me to 
speak to some other bloke, so I said, ‘if I write to the Gas Board, I don't expect the Electricity Board to 
answer. I go lecturing at college and the first thing I say is GET OUT! The students do all these looks. 
They do my look, Galliano’s look (which is Vivienne’s look anyway). I set them a project and I said, 
“Go and design something you would want to wear, make something you like.’ and they made these 
really good clothes. So I said, “Why don’t you take that around some places and sell a few?" 
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John Lydon, “the last glowing ember of the point of punk’, talks about 


the Sex Pistols, Kate Bush, Boy George and life in LA. 


Interview by Jim Shelley. Photographs by Robin Barton. 


JOHNNY Rotten is sitting on a couch in Notting 

Hill merrily freaking out to Led Zeppelin’s 

Kashmir. Entranced, ecstatic, he has his eyes 

closed, his head back, his arms outstretched. His 

fingers dance, his head rolls, his body writhes 

and wriggles to the mellow thunder that is 
swamping the room. His mouth mimes to Robert 
Plant's delicious moaning bliss. It's a sight I'd never 
have believed I'd see, but one he somehow still 
manages to make into something healthy, something 
admirable. 

He still couldn't give a fuck. 

How he enters: Lydon enters the room wiping the 
snot from his face, coughing, belching, stumbling. 
Wearing a moderately vile, red chainstore suit, shiny 
shoes and PiL ring and with the forest of fossilised 
knots of orange hair now sprouting matted red spikes 
— horns amidst thorns — he looks and behaves like 
some manic Joker, Mad Hatter. All Batman camp and 
costume, his teeth are rotting brown, the voice a sing- 
song whine, his skin pasty to the point of being 
shiny. His wise blue eyes shine with scorn and 
amusement. The giggle, which you will never quite 
know about, is a thick, mad chuckle, high snicker. 
Erratic, hilarious and very bizarre. Very Charles 
Hawtrey. 

He is immediately flip, funny and friendly. 
Scathing, entertaining and bristling with life. a 
jubilant Ken Dodd explosion of character, colour, 
action and sauce. All bright madness and brilliant, 
batty energy. 

He exits with the piss running down his leg. 
Laughing . . . all the way to the bog. 


Lydon has no trace of American accent or attitude, 


suntan or shallowness. Full of cool astuteness, 
slovenly recklessness and sensible contempts, he 
wanders restlessly between eccentric idiot, spoilt oaf 
and true prince. He moans like Alf Garnett, chides 
like Frankie Howerd, is generally wise and sarky in 
the way of Peter Cook. He goes from mischievous old 
Oliver Twist to sharp young O'Toole and says “Oooh, 
Tknow” like Sybil Fawlty. Talking about politics he is 
very David Frost. He pulls his face for the camera ina 
way that is very Patrick Moore, and the giggle, the 
giggle which is always there but always bewilderingly 
barmy, is very Stan Laurel. Very Daffy Duck in fact. 

His speech is sprinkled with just the right amount 
of camp extravagance and high seriousness. He says 
things lil 1 find it a major farce,” and “The music 
business . . . it's all so small time. It's a pantomime,” 
and “I dunno, from the NME I expected . . . mass 
dreariness.” 

Only when he gets bored does he get boring, 
moaning, “Oi Kee-eith, don't leave me alone ‘ere” 
and (to our photographer) “Do I ‘ave to move?” 

He talks about America and England, happiness 
and violence, Thatcher, Bowie and the Sex Pistols; 
about meeting Boy George and singing with Kate 
Bush; about religion, children and fashion; doing 
things and doing nothing; being taken for a fool and 
for a God, all with the same clear, calm analysis, 
cutting derision and fresh honesty. When I mention 
that his old colleague Jah Wobble is probably the most 
honest person I've met in this business, he’s quick to 
correct me: “Second most honest.” 

Though he never takes the interview fully seriously 
he finds a few things about which he is deadly 
serious: 

“The minute you have a kid, it’s their life that 





counts. You can’t dedicate yourself to your work, it’s 
‘one or the other; it must be the child that counts.” 

“I's a terrible thing to say that, that someone like 
Thatcher should be assassinated because she’s so 
evil. That's not on. She should be assassinated 
politically. That's all.” 

“I take my work very seriously. What do you know 
about the agony of working in a studio?! When I work 
in the studio it's twenty-four hours a day. People can't 
stand to be near me.” 

“The principle in beating Malcolm mattered a hell 
of a lot to me. He’s made a career out of these lies.” 

‘And he puts the rumour of his returning faith 
firmly to rest: 

“Listen, | am far too wise to let anything as 
nauseous or nonsensical as religion ever affect my life 
in any way.” 

As he polishes off his fourteenth Red Stripe and 
shows me a four-figure black designer watch, with 
diamond and gold link chain, the first I've seen that 
could actually be worth that much, he gets yet 
another call from The Tube about appearing with 
Alexei Sayle: 

“Look, it’s absurd, juvenile, childish banter . . . 
I won't fucking well do it.” 

It's hard not to like him. 


and 


By accident or sly design, Lydon has arrived back in 
London — stating the obvious, messing with the 
impossible — at a time when the filofax punk 
sociologists are all plying their dull histories and 
tiresome memories. You might think, given his utter 
dislike and disinterest for the idea of interviews, that 
he'd be keeping them to a minimum, particularly as 
Rise was always going to be a hit. He has them in neat 
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> perspective though: 

“Well, I want my viewpoint put over. I'm sick of 
people telling me what I like, dislike, am, am not. 
Besides . . . I've got nothing else to do.” 

Conditioned, as he is, into giving the same tired 
words to endless eager tape recorders, he brings up 
the likes of McLaren, Alex Cox, Sid or Strummer 
without any prompting, or indeed interest, from 
myself. The prospect of Cox's Sid & Nancy flick still 
sparks his indignation: 

“Who else would they try to walk over quite so 
casually?! How dare they imagine I would let them. 
Like I'm supposed to be this working class wally, this 
fat Californian sitting on a beach strumming a guitar 
with Neil Young! I’m actually acting for Malcolm as 
well, don’t forget — he’s not been consulted either.” 

Despite journalists still saying things “like, ‘Come 
on John, we all know people buy your records ‘cos 
you were in the Sex Pistols, ” he's still prepared to 
talk about his past, although he hates hindsight. 

“1 find all this looking back repulsive.” 

Did you actually enjoy it, the time of the Pistols? 

“No! Not at all! It was very, very hard! We were so 
hated! It was quite nasty. We were very hard up and 
having your face all over the Daily Mirror and then 
scrounging the money to go on the tube to rehearsal 
and having to deal with all this hatred . . . Some of 
the gigs were brilliant, yes, but up North we got a lot 
of that ‘You cockney bastards, come on, entertain us’ 
nonsense.” 

But wasn't that the point: the threat and the effect? 
"Oh, I did enjoy the effect, yes, and the absurdity 
of it all. But I didn’t think the effect should have been 
quite . . . against me. I thought it should be all for me, 
heh-heh-heh. Hardly anyone liked us until we broke 
up. Like Jim Croce. No-one liked him until he died. 

Then, the week after he died, in the Top 50 there's 
fifteen of his albums!” 

What would be your favourite memory of that time? 

“The signing outside Buckingham Palace was a 
laugh. That was a hoot! What we used to love to do 
too, people like Wobble, Sid, Shane, was to go down 
the Kings road on a Saturday and laugh at the 
poseurs, the wimp crowd, who reduced everything to 
effeminacy . . . which is fine, but it shouldn't be the 
completely dominating force behind fashion . 

There was so much more wild style then, much more 
personalised. People like The Slits, image-wise, were 
stunning. Being individual was truly appreciated; 
that, for me, was what it was all about, always will be. 
Like the way I could quite casually become a Teddy 
Boy. It was just ‘WHOOPEE, what a great outfit!” 
There were truly no restrictions. You'd be amazed 
how wearing a Pink Floyd T-shirt with ‘I hate’ 
scrawled across the top of it could provoke such 
violent reactions! Something as stupidly dumb as 
that! Heh-heh.” 

Does it sadden you or just amuse you that it 
amounted to so little? 

“It made its mark. But time goes on, there has to be 
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a next lot of people to do the same . . . The Jesus & 
Mary Chain aren't it, no, they're not going to change 
anybody's life. Too many bands nowadays get 
trapped in their own publicity scheme, which is very 


Without being facile, what was it the Pistols had 
that no-one else has come remotely close to having 
since? 

“No fear. We had no fear at all. We did 
EVERYTHING we were told not to. And I continued 
that philosophy.” 

Are the Pistols over-rated now? 

“No, oh no. Not at all. I still feel very good about 
the album, except Seventeen, but on Compact Disc, it's 
absurd. It’s such an unfair thing to do, very low.’ 

Was the pressure of being The Man Who Changed 
Everybody’s Lives, that albatross, what made you 
leave? 

“Probably, probably. know what you mean, but . . 
you really mustn't look at it that way . . . I've always 
Said that I will be nobody’s hero. You've no right to 
rely on me to save your life. What I did was to show 
people to do it themselves. That aggro, ‘Ere, you're 
that Sex Pistols thingy. Sid Vicious, innit?, that hasn't 
happened for years and years, but it did for quite a 
while” 

You still play up to it, though. In the video, doing 
photos, you turn on the glare, the sneer. 

“| approached that video purely as a commercial 
gadget to stop me from having to go to Holland 
The glare . . . that’s there anyway. That's part of my 
acting. I enjoy all that, hamming it up.” 

You've always been doing it . . 

“Of course! Yes, YES. A lot of it is acting, but then . 
. . like all good actors there's an element of truth in 
there . . . heh-heh.” 

Are you a good actor then? 

“Not bad. Not bad.” 





Forced, after much moaning, to pick out ten records 
for Janice Long’s Show, he expresses enthusiasm for 
everything from A-ha, Alison Moyet and Beefheart to 


Virginia Plain, X-Ray Spex and Frank Zappa. Dolly 
Parton, Family, Wire, Sylvian, George Clinton, Bolan 
and Van Halen all get his support. He's smart enough 
to know that Metal Box and Hounds of Love, weird and 
wonderful both, belong together. 

“[ would love to work with Kate Bush! That album 
is highly beautiful, like an opera. It'd be great to sing 
with her, ‘cos I can hit some great high notes now. 
Glass breaks and dogs run away, heh-heh.” 

Given the New Freeway Music he’s messing with 
on Album, it could be Bowie who has become his 
career model: 

“I'm not particularly fond of Bowie, but he has 
managed to make some radical changes in his career 
and for that I applaud him. He does look a bit 
desperate lately mind, it might be wearing down on 
him . . . Poor old sod, ha-hah-hah.” 

Who was the first singer for you? 

“Oh, Alice Cooper, Gary Glitter, Bowie . . . All 
these things had fun in them. Alice Cooper could 
dress up like a complete whore and still be quite butch 
and I thought that was fun. It has to be fun. I like Boy 
George ‘cos he's totally true to himself. He's not 
pulling any strokes on ya. He enjoys the image, 
doesn't let it dictate to him. I met him in New York, 
actually. He’s a very honest person. He was being 
filmed at the time, but he ran across the room and 
said. ‘Oooh, hello, I think you're someone | should 
say hello to’ I thought, that’s great, there's no conceit 
going on in this man's mind . . . Superficiality is the 
worst thing in the world. Someone like Spandau 
Ballet wouldn't do that. They'd be too busy trying to 
show you their cufflinks.” 

Did you always want to be a singer? 

“It never occurred to me until Bernie Rhodes asked 
me. And it was Bernie Rhodes. OF ALL PEOPLE! 
Heh-heh-heh ... . Poor old Joe . . . (sings) ‘Hey Joe . .. 
little brother . . ' Heh-heh-heh. Now there is a chap 
that gen-u-inely cared. A very honest chap, 
Strummer. I never liked them though, anything they 
did, that GROSSLY offended him. But come on, Joe, 
if we were plumbers, why the hell should I like the 
way you fix a U-Bend? j 

“When I was younger? Well I really had no idea 
what my direction would be. You can’t really. I was 
very confused. When I saw what I wanted out of life, 
around nineteen, I bloody well went for it. Y’see the 
Pistols was a great time for me. All that energy had 
nowhere to go. | immediately focused it and from 
then on it's all been rather good. I was given my 
chance and I took it. It was definitely something I 
could WRAP myself around in, yes, that great 
power.” 


Since his temporary return, Lydon’s found himself 
widely castigated for living in Mae West's old LA 
residence, making supposedly ‘American’ music and, 
worst of all, for making light work of life generally. I 
personally could never condemn anyone for wanting 
to get out of this country, and given the likes of New 
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pb York, Satellite, Careering, Poptones, Public Image, 
Holidays or Flowers of Romance, even the curious 
tension of Rise and the reckless power of 
criticism seems rather churlish. Clearly he does all 
this for the fun, for the fuss and, like all the rest, to 
make money, So what? Lydon may not have changed 
the world, but he changed a few lives. No-one has 
come closer. It’s noticeable that all the dullards 
criticising him have offered us no-one better. 

“They're confused . . . I can understand puerile 
jealousy. It’s not worth the bother.” 

He is concerned, though, at his reputation for 
laziness and for the squandering of talent PiL 
represent 

“No, no, that’s wrong. I'm very proud of my work 
especially Flowers, 1 adore that! This music? It 
enthrals me, it’s refreshing, honest. It absolutely 
declares itself. I hate all this coy embarrassment 
about guitars. I mean, God, the Pistols had brilliant 
guitar solos. This album, lyrically, is not less bleak, 








rio, I just don't really feel the need to make the music 
as dismal as the message. It’s hardly light-hearted, 
not remotely positive, no. I have worked damned 
hard on this album Quite frankly, LOOK at what 
I've changed a lot of people's minds, 
gone through several directions . . . This mis- 
understanding is quite simple, it’s just bitter, twisted 





I've done 





jealousy 

Are you taking less chances? 

Hardly! HARDLY"! Just look at what I've done 
here, I’ve dived into an absolute quagmire. I've 
grabbed heavy metal and I've rung its fucking neck! 
How can that not be experimental?! Home was made 
up on the bloody spot. Of course it is! Stunningly, 
obviously, shockingly so! OW! I'm speechless. Go for 
the real targets, like George ‘Give me your money’ 
Michael. This ignorance about Los Angeles . . . I 
mean, it’s just Liverpool with palm trees 

What do you like about America then? 
“| don't! Heh-heh ... . I travel to Australia, Japan, I 





lived in Germany. My surroundings actually have 
very little to do with me. To me, not enough happens 
in any one place in one month to make it worth 
staying there six months. I get very bored if I have to 
live in one place for a long period” 

Do you miss anything? Would you move back? 

“Not really, no. Friends, family. I'd never move 
back. It's so hostile here! Such festering hate. The gap 
between the classes here is almost as cleverly defined 
as the gap between Catholics and Protestants in 
Northern Ireland. That WASP-ish mentality of ‘You're 
rich because God loves you and you're poor because 
he doesn't’ is so evil. It’s stunning to watch Thatcher 
on telly, ‘cos she’s such a bad actor! But the cheaper 
the presentation the easier it is for people to accept 





But she’s very powerful, and she’s very evil.’ 

Have you changed? Are you happier? You never 
struck me as being particularly happy 

“| dunno, that's for you to say, I don't think I've 
changed. I make my own happiness, I'm not one of 
those chaps who sit back and moan, ‘why aren't 
things better” I'll go out and make them better for 
myself. I wouldn't say I was brilliantly happy 
anywhere. If things don’t suit you, you should say so, 
but do something about it. My idea of having a good 
time, actually, is to do as little as possible. I paint a 
bit, yeah. Folk Art, simplistic symbolism like 
American Indian paintings. I find caveman paintings 
really beautiful! I read. I loved Name of the Rose 
Churchill's Diaries were very interesting reading.’ 

Is boredom your motivation? 

“Oh no, | purely enjoy it! I find it a sheer joy. Ilove 
making these records. I deal in quality not quantity. If 
that makes me lazy: HELLO! I'm not bored anyway, I 
haven't been bored in years and years and years.” 

Do you feel old? 

“No way do I feel thirty!! No!” (He belches to prove 
it, and later exclaims: “I love a spot! I used to put 
butter on ‘em to make ‘em look worse!” in case I'm 
not convinced.) 

Do you dread getting older? 

“Not at all. Yes, completely! He-heh-he. Of course | 
do! What a fucking ridiculous question. No-one 
wants to be fifty.” 

Would the younger Lydon hate the older one? 
‘Look! I’M LYDON! How ridiculous! I think I'd 
really like me. I've done everything I wanted to, and 

more! I'd love me, I think. 








Lydon, I'd say, is the same: vain, arrogant, lethargic, 
but so what! Challenging, sneering, crafty, excited, he 
is somewhere between fake-wicked and real-rascal 
gobbing, giggling, grouch-grumbling. Still with the 
same superb disdain and daring in everything he 
does, he is the last glowing ember of the point of 
punk, the only exceptional talent and totem of the 
whole thing left. What does he do? He does what he 
wants, that’s what, and why not? 
The Art of the Individual goes on 
a’ 
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This is the kind of unfettered brainstorm cranium free-basing that has made 
seven year old Partridge, along with his sidekick, artistic director Trevor 

elvin, something of a whizz-kid in the boom town world of youth-oriented 

advertising. The walls of his office at Yellowhammer Advertising are plastered 

th the former glories of crushed synthetic, lethally double-barbed copylines like 
Wrap Your Fish In Nothing Less” for the NME, “We Can Show You London 
for Time Out, and “It Takes Forty Dumb Animals. ..” for Greenpeace. 

More recently the duo have gained notoriety amongst the advertising 
cognoscenti with first the NME ‘Drama, Laughter, Politics, Romance 
commercial, completed for a mere £12,000 and The Hit ‘It's Harder. It's Here’ 
commercial, which purloined the scorched dust atmosphere of the likes of Paris, 
Texas, Blood Simple, and Repo Man 

We're still faced with a problem — finding a suitable example of Partridge's 
abject to photograph. He decides not to volunteer his services. Sundry ad-people 

s through and decline unless remunerated. Typical advertising types. They 
e but not the exposure. 
1 think the obvious good ones are like Grace Jones ~ she's got a wonderful 
kside. They've got to be firm got to be able to rest a cup of tea on the top 
he buttock. That's got to be the ultimate test,” concludes Partridge 
comprehensively, 
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Alan Bleasdale 07 the set of No Surrender. 





The names of Alan Bleasdale and Bernard Hill have become synonymous with Boys 





From The Blackstuff, a savage critique of 


eighties Britain and one of television drama’s 





finest moments. Bleasdale its creator 





and Hill played its most poignant character, 





Yosser Hughes, a man whose life is wrecked 
by the Capitalist ethos and whose persistent 
plea of ‘Gissa job’ became a national 
catchphrase. Bleasdale’s first feature film, No 
Surrender, is released in mid-March and Hill 
once more takes a central role 


Interview by Mark Brennan 


HE Philharmonic public house in 
Liverpool is probably unique. It is feted for 
that very feature which in most drinking 
establishments tends only to be fetid — the 
gents’ lavatories. More specifically, the 
urinals. Grandly ornate, fashioned from 

smooth, decadent marble, it has always seemed 

irreverent to use them for their prescribed 
purpose. Regularly, at closing time, female 
patrons are generously invited to view them 

Ushered in with a faintly salacious zeal by their 

partners, they file through this opulent, 

perversely apt monument to Liverpool manhood 
in hushed admiration as though paying their last. 
mournful respects to a more auspicious age. For 
decades these urinals have taken everything that’s 
been thrown at them, yet their splendour is 
undiminished 

The pub stands close to the main buildings of 

Liverpool University, just a short walk away from 

the Catholic and Protestant cathedrals, and 





Toxteth, heartland of civil unrest. It seems an 
appropriate venue for a rendezvous with Alan 
Bleasdale and Bernard Hill. With the students 
away we have the bar to ourselves. There is a 
short delay while the pair pass scurrilous remarks 
about my cassette recorder, which is borrowed for 
the occasion, but which, I am forced to admit, 
would look more at home with Bruce Springsteen 
sitting on top of it. An hour and a half later our 
conversation has spilled over into the gents. We 
stand in adjacent stalls, each coaxing three pints 
of best mild onto the marble. As the sage said, 
you can only rent beer, never buy it 

This scatalogical preamble is not as irrelevant as 
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it may seem, Liverpool, you see, including 
Liverpool FC, is important to Bleasdale. It is here 
that he was born and here that he chooses to live 
and work. The city, in all its depressed, 
dilapidated glory, and the people, for whom he 
holds a profound affection, are central to his 
creativity. Since Brussels he is as lapsed a 
Liverpool supporter as he is a Catholic, yet both 
football and religion maintain a particularly 
potent hold over him 


Alan Bleasdale happened quite fortuitously 
on his gift for writing. Fifteen years ago he was 
working as a teacher, force-feeding Dick and Dora 
to educationally sub-normal Liverpool 15-year- 
olds who empathised more closely with Bonnie 
and Clyde. To facilitate the learning process he 
began writing stories about a mischievous but 
good-natured character named Scully, who was 
based on one of his more entertaining charges. 
Scully’s antics were later broadcast on both Radio 
City and Radio Merseyside, expounded in two 
books, and portrayed in a play for television, 
Scully's New Year's Eve. Much more recently they 
were the basis of a Channel Four series. Bleasdale 
it teaching in 1975 to concentrate on writing for 
e theatre. Most of his work — No More Sittin’ On 
Old School Bench, It’s A Madhouse, Havin’ A 
il included — has been produced between 
Manchester and Liverpool. 
was at Liverpool's Everyman theatre that he 
‘st noticed Bernard Hill's exceptional talent. It 
was here, too, that he first made contact with 
hael Angelis and Julie Walters. All three 
Jong to what has been teasingly dubbed ‘The 
Liverpool Mafia, a phrase which constitutes 
alumny only insofar as Hill hails from 

anchester and Walters from Birmingham. 
‘easdale has most deliberately gathered around 
himself a protective cocoon of actors and 
nicians whose skills and sympathies will 























ensure that his work is juted or 
contaminated by pernicious egos. It is a simple 
matter of trust 

“It's shorthand,” explains Hill, “We don't need 
to express the ideas because they're already 
intrinsic in our individual thinking, which forms a 
collective thought s a scene for me and I 
know exactly what he means and how to play it.” 

“When we did No Bleasdale 
continues, “there were people from London and 
all over who sympathised so strongly with what 
we're doing and the motives behind it that accents 
became irrelevant. I g to work with 
people you admire and trust, people like Bernie, 
Julie, Andrew Schofield we're all the 
same...” 

“We're all Catholics, 
jaundiced eye to the heav 
overdue unburdening of ou: 
Bleasdale spat the ho: his first Holy 
Communion (say one Our Father and two Hail 
Marys for your penance). As an altar boy I 
acquired a taste for altar wine (two Our Fathers 
and three Hail Marys). Also a former altar server, 
Hill sabotaged the thurible with extra charcoal so 
that the priest was engulfed in smoke on adding 
the incense (two Our Fathers, three Hail Marys 
and an Act of Contrition). In confession, where 
we left-footers can obtain an bill of spiritual 
health for a couple of minutes of our time, we all 
saved “I have lied” until last so that it also 
encompassed the litany of falsehoods which had 
gone immediately before (instant 
excommunication). Of the three of us, however, 
only Hill found a way to turn religion to lascivious 
advantage. When winkle-pickers became 
fashionable, the longest were apt to win the day 
and the girl. The altar proved as good as any 
catwalk for displaying one’s plumage 

This infamy was perpetrated in Manchester, 
where he grew up, but it was at the Everyman 
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terjects, casting a 
This is a cue for the 
collective soul. 















BLEASDALE & HILL 


that Hill first gained professional recognition in a 
number of leading roles. He appeared in several 
BBC Plays For Today prior to taking on the part 
with which he will forever be associated: Yosser 
Hughes in Bleasdale’s The Black Stuff and its 
follow-up opus, The Boys From The Blackstuff. More 
recently he was Lech Walesa in Tom Stoppard’s 
Squaring The Circle and Lennon in the mystical 
single-hander of that name. He bears a passable 
resemblance to both men, as he does to Graeme 
Souness and Tom Selleck. Alan Bleasdale 
considers him the best actor of his generation. 

Their working relationship began in 1978 when 
The Black Stuff was written and filmed, eventually 
going out on January 2nd, 1980. In the interval 
Bleasdale wrote to David Rose and Michael 
Wearing at the BBC with his suggestion and 
synopsis for a drama series based on the 
characters first established in the original film: 
Yosser, Chrissie, Dixie, Loggo, George and the 
boss, McKenna. 

The Black Stuff dealt with the misadventures of a 
group of errant Liverpudlian workmen who do a 
risky ‘foreigner, a contract in the North East, in 
the vain hope of getting rich quick. Typically the 
good humour is dispelled by a joltingly violent 
climax when they are tricked by the gypsies who 
recruited them. They return to Liverpool both 
jobless and penniless. 

Bleasdale now proposed seven episodes, one 
each to examine the fortunes of the six characters 
already mentioned and an additional story taking 
a probing look at the workings of the DHSS, or 
Department of Stealth and Total Obscurity as it is 
affectionately known. Despite Rose and Wearing’s 
enthusiasm, a long and uncertain gestation 
followed owing to BBC2’s other commitments. 

In an attempt to sustain the writer's interest it 
was agreed that McKenna‘s story should be 
separated and filmed as a self-contained piece. 
Shot in the mid-1980 and transmitted early the 
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Elvis Costello as the magician on the verge of a nervous breakdown 


following year, The Muscle Market charts the failing 
luck of self-made shady businessman Danny 
Duggan (played by Peter Postlethwaite) as 
economic vicissitudes contrive to unmake him in 
a hurry. Cheated out of a small fortune by his 
mistress and his accountant, in amorous cahoots, 
he is last seen fleeing from the taxman on top of a 
double-decker bus. Within the framework of 
forcefully realistic drama Bleasdale plunges his 
character into the realms of the absurd as a means 
of intensifying his predicament. This technique 
has become a trademark. Ironically, in his 
ambition and greed, Duggan demonstrates the 
closest affinity with Yosser, who instigated the 
‘foreigner’ which earned the boys the sack, and 
whose distress in unemployment is ultimately the 


greatest. 





| Eventually political realities overtook Bleasdale’s 
fiction, lending it a terrible currency and putting 
an end to the Beeb’s vacillation. In the interval 
between scripting The Black Stuff in 1978 and the 
first transmission in 1982 of Boys From The 
Blackstuff, which was written under a Labour 

government, unemployment had risen from one 
to three million and the Toxteth riots had laid 
waste a significant part of the city. It was obvious 
back in 78 to anyone in Liverpool, Bleasdale 
claims, that the figures were going to go through 
the roof. He dolefully remarks that he is probably 
the only person ever to benefit from the 
depredations of unemployment 

“| don't think there’s any point writing unless 

you reflect the way we live now,” he says. Yet he is 
reconciled to the reality that art can’t change life. 
“It was supposed to be a revolutionary TV series 
and three months after its repeat Margaret 
Thatcher won a Tory landslide. I don’t blame her 
for unemployment. I blame her for the face she 
puts on it. If this country ‘has a future history we 
will look back on Thatcher's times as the worst of 
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Bernard Hill woth 


this century outside of direct warfare. I'm 
convinced that she is 2 malignant influence on 
‘our country.” 

When the playwright John Osborne 
thoughtlessly commented in an interview that any 
fool could write “Gissa job’ he overlooked the 
huge pity and despair inherent in that most 
devastatingly simple plea. Reviews from Left and 
Right paid tribute to the courage and sensitivity 
which emanated from every frame and ordinary 
people quoted snatches of dialogue from the 
series as they had done from Monty Python a 
decade earlier, underlining the shift in concerns, 
from lunatic mirth to lunatic dismay, which the 
intervening years had seen. 

Chrissie (Mike Angelis), affable, wise-cracking 
and moral, Bleasdale’s most sympathetic 
character, refuses to continue in an illegal job and 
wars constantly with his wife, Angie (Julie 
Walters), who finds their privatiqns insuperable. 
She exhorts him to “do something” and 
witheringly lashes his equanimity, which in better 
times had probably charmed her. “I've had 
enough of that ‘if you don’t laugh you'll c 
heard it for years. This stupid soddin’ ci 
it. Why don't you cry?” From sheer frustration he 
shoots the animals he keeps in the back yard 
when she tells him to provide food 

Dixie Dean (Tom Georgeson) is forced to 
compromise his principles and turn a blind eye to 
the thefts at the docks, where he works illegally as 
a night watchman. At home his wife is besieged 
by DHSS investigators. George (Peter Kerrigan), 
the benevolent, once militant local statesman, 
pays a last visit to the deserted docklands he 
loved and dies with his faith in his class intact. 

Yosser loses his job, his wife and finally his 
children in unquestionably the most visceral, 
disturbing tale of all. Yosser is the ultimate 
casualty of the capitalist ethos, a man driven by a 
searing ambition but lacking the skill to exploit it. 





1e Whalley: '2 cross between the Virgin Mary and a whore. 


“If this country has a future history, 





Michael Angelis as Mike the manager. 


Bucket after bucket of metaphorical ordure is 
heaped upon him in a catalogue of unmitigated 
misery. When he butts the wall, a crucifix or a 
policeman, he does so not out of machismo but 
out of sheer impotence. When we later discover 
that he is not even the father of the children for 
whom he is so tirelessly fighting, and who now 
embody his only reason for existing, the pathos 
takes on a manic edge, a new bleakness. Hill 
conveys all this dementia and hopelessness in a 
terrifyingly plausible and intense performance. 
We have not seen television to touch it since. 


“1 wanted to write something about the absurdity 
of bigotry, whether it be of class, colour or creed,” 
says Bleasdale of No Surrender, his feature film 
debut. “I couldn't find a way of doing it with 
something that resembled humour. I went to see a 
comedian I wanted to look at, because he was a 
potentially good actor, which always interests me 
in this city...” 

The comedian in question was Vince Earl, who 
impressed sufficiently to earn himself the part of 
Frank, a bear-like, deceptively affable lieutenant 
to the gangster Ross, in turn played with 
menacing authority by a Bleasdale regular, Tom 
Georgeson 

“Vince was working old age pensioners. In all 
honesty you've got to be a bit good to work those 
old buggers. I'd thought they'd all be either deaf 
or in the toilet.” To his astonishment and 
considerable pleasure the writer was far wide of 
the mark. “They were vivid and funny and there 
were the classic characters there. One fellah 
looked like a brute of a man, like he'd been 
fighting for fifty years and just recently retired.” 

From this experience a way into the subject 
began to take shape. “I'd had the idea for thirty 
years from listening to my Mum, Dad, aunties 
and uncles talking about the old days of the 
Orange Lodge and Catholic Riots in the city in the 
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we will look back on Thatcher's times as the worst of this century outside of direct warfare” Alan Bleasdale. 





Twenties. I just wondered about somebody who 
was ten or eleven then, who pathologically, for 
reasons of creed, hated people twice a year (St. 
Patrick’s Day and Orange Day), and whether that 
hatred would continue.” 

His research led him next to the Orange Lodge 
club. “For the first three hours I didn’t think I had 
a film, because they were pleasant, decent, funny, 
nice, generous people. And then through the 
doors came the drums and the organs, and they 
were suddenly on their feet raging against the 
‘papist bastards’. One old woman, who must have 
been in her late seventies, was virtually foaming 
at the mouth. Half an hour before she'd been 
buying me a drink ard putting her arm around 
ith this idea of the grotesque irrationality 
of prejudice uppermost in his mind Bleasdale set 
about assimilating the elements he had uncovered 
into a narrative. 

The story of No Surrender spans just one 
eventful New Year's Eve at the Charleston Club, a 
mercifully fictitious Liverpool nightspot. Like an 
abandoned machine-gun emplacement in the 
daytime, rising eerily out of the scarred urban 
wasteland, it is transformed by night into a last 
embattled outpost of some aberrant receding 
culture. Mike (Michael Angelis) arrives to take up 
his new post as manager. “I don’t have to be 
here,” he complains. “I could be on the dole right 
now.” He is greeted through the spy-hole by the 
demonic gaze of Bernard (Bernard Hill), a feeble- 
minded bouncer who pronounces his name the 
French way because he was once in the Foreign 





n. 
Later, two sets of feuding senior citizens, one 
Catholic, one Protestant, converge on the club for 
the New Year revelries: the last foul deed of the 
departing manager, who has further sabotaged 
the evening by booking a string of dismal cabaret 
ects to spice up the proceedings — a band that 
cant play; a magician (Elvis Costello) on the verge 





of a nervous breakdown; a gay 
isn’t funny. Joanne Whalley, who was recently 
seen as the ghost who wouldn't go away in the 
BBC's Edge of Darkness, plays the part of the clubs 
waitress and aspiring chanteuse, whom the writer 
originally conceived as “a cross between the 
Virgin Mary and a whore.” 

What ensues is the darkly comic enactment of a 
harrowing, unstoppable nightmare as the 
animosity between the rival groups is drawn to a 
feverish pitch. We are watching the inmates of an 
asylum for the violently indoctrinated. Bleasdale 
and director Peter Smith, also making his feature 
debut, find perfect expression for the characters’ 
rabid ignorance in a bizarre and savagely absurd 
climax. In reality, many of the actors were 
crossing the sectarian border, with Protestant and 
Catholic encouragingly intermingled. Ray 
McAnally, who plays Billy the Beast, the 
Protestant leader who has turned his back on the 
fanaticism which earned him his unequivocal 
nickname, is actually a staunch Dublin man. 
"That's acting,” says Hill with genuine 
admiration. 

The parts for Hill, Angelis, Tom Georgeson and 
a number of others were developed expressly to " 
open the story out and to maintain the writer's 
association with his growing, unofficial repertory 
company. The two main sub-plots, which revolve 
around the former manager's torture at the hands 
of the club owner and the arrival of a fugitive 
gunman and former confrire of Billy’s, reflect what 
Bleasdale terms “the cruelty of our times, which 
is an image I've continued to work with.” It is no 
mean feat that all the disparate strands of the 
story finally cohere with such irresistible power. 
Mamoun Hassan, who as chairman of the 
National Film Finance Corporation originally 
commissioned the work from Bleasdale and, on 
the disbandment of that body, took it with him to 
Dumbarton Films, has gone on record as saying 





that No Surrender is the finest film script he has 
ever read. In support of this testimonial the film 
won the top prize at the recent Toronto Film 
Festival. 

Bleasdale’s next film, bearing the intriguing title 
GBH, promises great things. Its subject matter is 
again political but again, I am assured, steers clear 
of dogma and glib remedies. He describes it as 
“one liberal madman’s odyssey through Britain in 
the mid-Eighties, a man almost completely over 
the edge of a nervous breakdown, running quietly 
berserk trying to find something that resembles 
honour and self-respect, decency and morality. 
And not finding it very many places.” The role is 
written for Hill. Mike Angelis will play his best 
friend, a failed poet who has spent the last four 
months trying to find something to rhyme with 
‘petrol bomb. 

Meanwhile Bernard Hill is headed for the 
Orient, where he is appearing in the 
Madonna/Sean Penn vehicle, Shanghai Surprise. 
The production should make a story in itself. 
Alan Bleasdale currently has a play running in the 
West End, Are You Lonesome Tonight?, his homage 
to Elvis Presley, and has written a series for the 
BBC about the First World War, called The 
Monocled Mutineer. I am left with the impression 
of two men who care passionately about what 
they do. Summing up, Bleasdale defines their role 
thus: “I think if drama has a role to play — and it 
has nothing to do with political manifestos 
to make society look at itself and believe and 
behave in a manner that is self-respecting and 
dignified and decent. Those are the qualities 
which set us apart from the animals and which 
are sadly lacking. I believe that humankind has an 
ability to inspire and be inspired.” 

“So there,” laughs Yosser, signing an autograph 
for the niece of the man collecting glasses. To 
Anita With Love, Bernard Hill. 
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} Eddie Shah is about to change 





ce of our national press. 

March 4th sees the launch of 

his new full colour daily 

| newspaper, Today, which will 


) utilise all the benefits of the 


. new print technology. The 


reverberations are already 





| being felt on Fleet Street 





IN THE SUMMER of 1984 Eddie Shah launched a 
series of romantic novels aimed at holidaymakers 
lon their way to Spain from Manchester airport. No 
doubt at the time the idea seemed brilliant — the 
books were set in resorts like Benidorm and Las 
Palmas and included maps to help the reader 
identify the scenes of passion and betrayal described 
in the stories, The project was a dismal flop. 
Somewhere in Britain there is a warehouse 
containing 60,000 unsold copies. 
Romance isn't really Eddie Shah’s game. While 
others may find a touch of the romantic in the story of 
a former Coronation Street floor manager who 
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Interview by Tim Hulse 
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Today's editor. Brian MacArthur: “the world is in colour. 


challenged the might of Fleet Street and changed the 
face of our national press, Shah himself says, “I'm not 
interested in the past” and “I don’t think about what I 
do, I just do it!” The entrepreneur par excellence, he 
is a realist and an opportunist, aman who scorns the 
fear of failure, a people's champion of sorts. With his 
top button undone and his sleeves rolled up, Eddie 
Shah has entered the New Age of Technology and 
wonders why the rest of us are taking so long to catch 
up. 

The headquarters of Today, his new full colour 
national newspaper, are situated in a former British 
Airways Authority building in Pimlico, just along the 
road from Westminster, and Shah occupies a large 
office on the second floor. He is a big bear of a man, 
whose barrel of a chest is barely contained within a 
pale, red and white striped shirt. His close-cropped 
hair gives him a kind of streamlined appearance and 
he looks much younger than 42. He speaks in a 
surprisingly soft voice with an accent that is hard to 
place. 

When the advertising magazine Campaign made 
Shah their ‘Media Man of 1985’ it was a particularly 
appropriate title for a man who was rarely out of the 
news last year. But although he is well aware of the 
benefits of all this free publicity, Shah is 
uncomfortable in the role of media figure 
Straightforward at all times, he is likeable but makes 
no attempt to be charming. At times he displays 
genuine irritation, especially when he considers the 
questioning to be too “negative” 

However, the two topics which exasperated him 
most related to his background — his direct if distant 
descendance from the Aga Khan (“Why is it strange? 
I'm sorry, why? I don’t understand. It’s not strange. 
I've never met the guy. You must be related to 
someone. It’s an accident of birth, it’s not my fault.”) 
and the question of whether he considers himself to 
be coloured (“You're the worst sort of person, because 
you try and be liberal in your attitude — you never 
had to go through prejudice, you never had to go. 
through some of the shit I have and my kids have got 
to go through as well, right? That's a typical white 
man’s patronising attitude. It is. Every white reporter 
who comes here comes up with this and it amazes 
me.) 

Shah looks forward to the paper's launch, when he 
will be able to take a back seat and “go back and do 
what I enjoy doing best, which is just being on my 
own and doing new things.” He also looks forward to 
spending less time in London (‘I can think of 
nowhere worse to live”) and more with his wife and 
three children at the Shah family home in Cheshire. 
He has more reason than most to cherish family life. 
Three years ago his wife was diagnosed with cancer 
and given six months to live. He sees that time as one 
which put his own life into perspective and made 
him determined to make the most out of it 

“There were certain days we really thought she was 
going to die in that hospital. Having seen her succeed 
through that, it suddenly made me aware of the 
importance of life. It’s the one gift you've got and I 
just don't want to waste it.” 
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SHAH 


His real name is Selim Jehane Shah and he was born 
in Cambridge, the son of an Anglo-Iranian doctor. He 
was an unruly child who excelled only at sport and as 
his parents moved around the country he went to an 
assortment of schools, including the public school 
Gordonstoun. He ended up at a crammer, where he 
passed a selection of ‘O’ and ‘A levels and left to work 
In the theatre. “I didn’t know what to do and I went 
along to the Golders Green Hippodrome and I just 
walked in and said, ‘Can I work here?’ and they said 
yes and that was it. | started as a stage hand.” 

It was while he was working in the theatre that the 
name Eddie (or Eddy - “whichever you prefer”) was 
conferred on him, as a credit for a walk-on part. “I 
had to play walk-ons, which I used to hate, but I 
would be dragged on and given a fez or something,” In 
1965 he joined the BBC as an assistant floor manager 
in the drama department, later moving to Granada. 
Having become disillusioned with television, he left 
to sell advertising space on Yellow Pages and then 
joined the Manchester Evening News, which was in 
the process of setting up its first free newspaper. In 
1974 he set up his own freesheet business, the 
Messenger Group. 

By the beginning of 1983, Shah had become a fairly 
successful if largely anonymous self-made 
businessman. He was distributing just under a 
quarter of a million papers in the Greater Manchester 
area and his comapany was not even in the top ten 
free newspaper groups. By the end of that year, Shah 
had become a national figure and some of the worst 
violence ever seen in a British industrial dispute had 
appeared on our television screens. 

‘The Messenger Group's use of new technology had 
already provoked the wrath of the print unions and 
when a group of Shah's employees attempted to 
break away from the closed shop, Shah found 6,000 
National Graphical Association pickets outside his 
Warrington printing headquarters. The dispute raged 
for over seven months and Shah says now that he 
always knew he would win. His victory was a severe 
blow to the NGA, who were one of the first unions to 
experience the full force of the Government's 1982 
Employment Act limiting secondary action 

Shah's open contempt for the unions, and more 
particularly their senior officials, stems from this 
time, when he “used to see these guys driving round 
in these bloody astrakhan coats and big cars and their 
members were out there throwing bloody petrol 
bombs.” His main criticism, however, is that what he 
sees as the unions’ refusal to move with the times has 
made them something of an anachronism 

"When unions started, people really were put upon, 
by the mill owners and people. But what's happening 
now is that most managers have worked their way up 
through the shop floor. They’re ordinary people and 
they're at the same level as the people they work 
with, That’s where the unions haven't changed, 
because the unions are still trying to live in this 
supposed class system where the mill owner threw 
you out if you didn’t work and your family starved, 
and that doesn’t happen any more.” 

Shah's vision of a classless society is nothing new. 








Indeed the SDP was founded on just such a principle 
and Shah seems to be much closer to that party's 
policy of the middle road than his reputation as a 
right wing ‘union basher’ might suggest. Certainly 
his staff enjoy very favourable terms of employment, 
including shareholdings in the company, equal 
holidays and job flexibility. It is an environment, he 
hich “the office boy could become editor 
Shah has also avoided possible conflict with 
the print unions by signing an exclusive deal with the 
moderate Electricians’ Union. Although Shah says he 
doesn't resent the ‘union basher tag, he clearly 
considers it unjust. 

“We're creating five hundred new jobs when we 
launch, we're taking newspapers into a much more 
advanced state than they've ever been in the past, the 
readers, somebody everybody seems to forget about, 
the readers suddenly are in a position where they're 
going to get something better, newer, cheaper, much 
more up-to-date, the advertisers are going to get 
something that comes into the realms of smaller 
businessmen who've not been able to advertise 
nationally before. If that is wrong, then we may as 
well all pack up and go home.” 





Shah acknowledges that in some ways the 
Messenger dispute was the lucky break he needed. It 
established his name and also his reputation as a man 
who means business. This was a crucial factor when 
it came to rustling up the £23 million needed to get 
‘Today off the ground — a minute sum in Fleet Street 
terms, but about eight times the price put upon the 
Messenger Group by a would-be buyer last year. 

Although Shah has likened the Today project to 
reinventing the wheel, its truly revolutionary aspect 
is not the new technology itself, which has been 
standard for many years in other countries and to a 
limited extent on some of our own provincial papers, 
it is the use of this technology for the very first time 
on a British national newspaper. Already the 
reverberations are being felt on Fleet Street, where 
until very recently the new technology has been 
largely resisted by powerful unions intent on 
preserving jobs. Rupert Murdoch’s move to Wapping 
was a sign that Fleet Street proprietors have realised 
they must move quickly to stay in the race. 

Murdoch alone amongst the Fleet Street proprietors 
commands Shah's respect, because he is the “only 
professional newspaper publisher”. The rest of them 
Shah sees as press barons, and he has decided that 
their time is up. 

“| think Maxwell was the last press baron. In the 
old days either you inherited a newspaper or you 
made your money outside of newspapers, a lot of 
money, and you bought in and you bought it for 
power and influence. Now once you've brought 
down the cost of producing newspapers, as we're 
going to do, to the level where anybody can 
theoretically open a newspaper, then you're going to 
get a much more diverse press with small circulations 
as well as big circulations. You're going to end up 
with a multiplicity of titles and you're going to end 
up with a much wider base of ownership, and once 


you get that base of ownership then the old-type 
press baron won't exist, because the people who 
come in to run them will be people like me, 
professional newspaper publishers.” 

It's easy to see a nice little irony here ~ the man 
who bashed the unions is the same man who is 
bringing democracy to newspaper publishing — but 
Shah will find his own reason to smile in the fact that 
he has dealt a body blow to one of our most firmly 
established institutions. He admits frankly that he is 
“anti-institution, to a ludicrous point, really” and 
Fleet Street comes under that heading as much as the 
trade unions, political parties, investment companies 
and even religion. 

Shah's championing of The People against The 
Establishment will be reflected in Today’s editorial 
stance, which will toe no party political line but will 
pursue ‘causes’ and “reflect back what people feel. The 
strange thing about this country is that most people 
tend to feel the same about issues. They do, actually. 
You've 50 million people and probably 40 million will 
feel the same.” 

Just which of those people are going to buy Shah's 
paper remains the crucial question. Today's editor, 
Brian MacArthur, a former deputy editor of the 
Sunday Times, describes the target readership as 
“young, intelligent, I suppose middle class.” 
Although the use of colour will be a novelty, it may 
also be something of a barrier for some people. 
MacArthur admits that colour is at the moment 
associated with cheapness, but he also adds very 
succinctly that “the world is in colour.” Shah quotes 
the example of the introduction of colour TV and the 
debate as to whether the news should be kept in 
black and white because colour images might be too 
vivid and realistic. To begin with, at least, only 
sixteen of Today’s 44 pages will be in full colour, 

Until the paper's launch, Today's editorial content 
must remain something of a mystery. Columnists will 
include Joanna Lumley, Derek Jameson and Sally 
Burton, which seems to signify nothing if not 
diversity. In any case, the paper is likely to go 
through significant changes in its first month before it 
settles down to a comfortable format. 

Today is scheduled to launch on March 4th, which 
will tie in nicely with the Queen’s visit to Australia, 
an excellent opportunity for some high-speed, long- 
distance colour. It should be an interesting week, 
with the rest of the tabloids trying to create as much 
mischief as possible. MacArthur, who knows Fleet 
Street as well as anyone, is fully prepared: “They'll do 
all sorts of promotions for a start. A lot of them will 
do pre-print colour. They'll buy up huge scoops and 
exclusives and things like that. I think editorially 
they'll try to ignore us. 

Iasked Shah what he would do if it didn’t work 
He said, “So what? I've never understood this fear of 
failure. I mean, people fail all the time in life. If we 
didn’t try, we just wouldn't do anything. If it doesn’t 
work, it doesn’t work.” 

Whatever happens, Eddie Shah will be the man 
who brought a little colour into our daily lives. And 
that’s no bad thing. —————S 
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EUGENIE ARROWSMITH 


“1 think | was positively enriched. It gave me a kind of 
understanding of things which I think are a lot more 
important than the superficialities of fashion and things 
like that.” Eugenie Arrowsmith is talking about a 
childhood isolated for the most part from the 
corrupting influences of that demon “Youth Culture’. 
In the wilderness of the Welsh mountains she led a kind 
of Dylan Thomas existence with her family in an old 
farmhouse which wasn’t even introduced to the luxury 
of electricity until she was about thirteen. Not long 
afterwards Eugenie herself was introduced to the 
collected works of Otis Redding, enough to turn any 
young girl's head, and in Eugenie’s case it was enough 
to make her decide that it was a singer's life for her. 
Since she had already been composing poetry for some 
years, the writing part posed no problems and at 
seventeen she set off for the great metropolis in search 
of fame, fortune and a mortgage. After two anda half 
years of "starving" she has now signed a deal with 10 
Records reputedly worth considerably more than you 
cor | will earn in a lifetime. Her first single, Dddancing 
In My Heart, has just been released and if you want a 
futile comparison we could say it sounds like Sade on 
speed (which is not a bad thing). Despite The Voice and 
The Look, Eugenie Arrowsmith’s greatest asset as she 
scrambles up the slippery slope of success is the kind of 
charm which allows her to get away with saying things 
like “literally hear music in my head." She may well go 
far. On the other hand, since she likes Otis Redding, she 
is more likely to go, ‘Fa fa fa fa fa fa 
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John Gordon-Sinclair used to be plain old Gordon 
John Sinclair until Equity informed him they already 
had one on their books. Some people call him 
Gregory, which gets up his nose a bit, but he’s best- 
known as the ingenu schoolboy in Gregory's Girl, Bill 
Forsyth’s wonderful view of life in a Scottish new 
town, He stresses that the only similarity between 
Gregory and Gordon is that they look alike. “That 
was the best film I've ever done,” says Gordon, a 
‘worldly veteran of four movies. A hard act to follow. 
Since then I've done a lot of theatre, which | didn't 
really enjoy, and recently I've decided I'd be happier 

it ." For someone who was all set to follow 
iin father's footsteps and become an electrician, life 
hasn't exactly been cruel to him. He joined the 
‘Glasgow Youth Theatre on leaving school, met Bill 
Forsyth, and became Gregory. “We flew all over 
America promoting Gregory's Girl,” he says. “I 
‘Sea't enjoy it much. It was too much like hard work: 
=p at seven in the morning doing interviews back to 
‘back until seven at night. You name it, we were there 
~ Dallas, Denver, east to west, all over..." Hisnew 
Sim, The Girl in Picture, is not as promising. “I don’t 
Ske ic at all! | was expecting it to be a lot funnier. 
‘There were a lot of things that weren't right.”* | ask 
sty he spends most of the film looking puzzled 
“Because | didn't know what the hell was going on!" 
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NICKELODEO 


“You get alot of loonies on the street, says Mark, and 
he should know. Krissie lling and mark Britton are 
known collectively as Nickelodeon and it was looning 
about on the street from New York to Hong Kong. in 
shopping precincts and refugee camps, that developed 
the series of shows that won them the Time Out Street 
Entertainer of the Year Award last year. Krissie - 
trained by Etienne Decroux, the man who taught 
Marcel Marceau all his tricks — says they "hate all that 
mask and leotard stuff" traditionally associated with 
mime. Instead they have a series of costumes and 
characters: a New York traffic cop with shades, whistle 
and cap; a couple of accident prone ballroom dancers; 
William’ and ‘Wilma’ in. wigs and inch thick 
glasses...They used William and Wilma for a Virgin 
Airlines Inflight Entertainment gig. “That was fun but 
the champagne they gave us was the worst I've ever 
tasted. Really horrible!"’ They acted like two idiots who 
were going off on their honeymoon and getting into all 
sorts of trouble finding the right seats, putting the vanity 
case into the luggage rack and so on. “At the end 
William and Wilma showed everyone off the plane 
instead of the air hostesses and apologised for the bad 
food, dreadful champagne, lack of Richard Branson and 
so on.” This has inspired a new show, Nickelodeon 
Inflight which takes the unsuspecting audience on a 
simulated airplane ride in Nickelodeon Airlines. "We 
are the stewards, the cleaners, give them their dinners 
and all that”. Their sketches, cabaret and clowning, 
compiled as one show, Did You See That?, are going to 
festivals in Battersea, Canada, and Australia as well as 
a club tour of New York. Something not to be missed. 
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THE KOSTIFFS 


Michael and Gerlinde Kostiff are regarded as one of the 
couples on London's niterie circuit, a fact that they're 
not necessarily delighted with. “I hate couples.” 
Gerlinde complains, "because they're always so boring 
together. . :" But certainly the two tend to work as a 
pair. Michaels's current profession, he says, is interior 
design, with assistance from Gerlinde. “Basically, 
though, | just do what people require. Now returns out 
that everybody wants interiors.” One of his more 
recent professions, however, was as photographer — 
he took the stunning photograph of Siouxsie on the 
December '84 BLITZ cover, and worked on the 
Banshees’ live video and set design, More recently he 
refitted Susanne Bartsch's store in New York. “It's in 
a ‘Disco Gothic’ style - wacky, unpredictable, 
freefall!” It includes a revolving replica of the Mayflower 
set on a gold leaf sphere on top of an eighteen foot tall 
obelisk. Freefall indeed. At about the same time they 
turned down an offer from New York's Details 
magazine to be Travel Editors. "The problem,” says 
Gerlinde, “was we couldn't bear the thought of all the 
places we liked being filled with New Yorkers when we 
went back. . " But why so long a couple? “When | first 
arrived in London from Bavaria,” remembers Gerlinde, 
“I was lost in Piccadilly Circus and Michael took me 
sightseeing. It turned out that he knew all the real sleaze 
clubs. So | knew he was for me 
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Mark Jacobs is one of the newest names of the lips of 
New York's fashion cognoscenti. His strength is not 
colourscheming like that of Steven Sprouse, or 
‘ostentatious opulence like Oscar de la Renta’s, 
instead, he says, “my attitude remains constant 

when the rest of the world is having a ball being 
aggressive, I'll always be passive” A graduate from 
Parsons, his clothes are already selling in New York's 
most prestigious stores — Saks, Neiman Marcus, 
Charivari and others. “They're not bitchy tough 
clothes. My stuff is passive, romantic, friendly 
clothing. No tricky detailing or funky cutting; no 
strange things sticking out from the waist or 
whatever. Sometimes fashion people may not think 
it’s for them, but | intend the clothes for most 
people. There's so much shit on Sth Avenue, but it’s 
just clothing.” Chosen as one of five representatives 
‘of New York fashion (along with Sprouse), for the 
Tokyo ‘Fashion Quartet’ show, he has so far been 
designing mainly for other labels — sweaters for 
Charivari, sportswear for Sketchbook. He launches 
his own label this autumn with his first major 
* collection. “I feel it’s horrible for young people to get 
locked into anything, to be immovable. My look 
changes from season to season. I'm still figuring out 
what | want to be 
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LIBBY KRAAL 


Gorillas! Thug types usually, aren't they. Lumps of 
chiselled human granite. At twenty-two and a lithe 
five foot ten inches in height, Libby Kraal is far from 
being the average six foot four of smouldering 
meathead generally associated with the term ‘night- 
club security’. As the jewel in the crown of the peace- 
keeping force at London's Xenon nightclub she is used 
to such observations on her deceptively diminutive 
appearance. Ten years studying ‘wing chung’, a form 
‘of Kung Fu, under ‘Britain's Bruce Lee’ Joseph 
Cheung have given her ample confidence and the 
ability to control any situation. The occasion seldom 
arises however. ‘I wouldn't be doing my job if it did: 
she admits. The correct tactic is the art of gentle 
persuasion; being alert to the situation before it 
happens. Hailing originally from Chicago she moved 
to Brooklyn and found work in security agencies — a 
more common occurrence over there — presiding 
‘over sundry film and record company bashes. After a 
world tour as personal bodyguard to Tina Turner, she 
crossed the pond and has yet to look back. “I think a 
woman can do this job just as well as a man,” she 
explains, and is currently in the process of recruiting 
for her own agency and training them in wing chung, 
“You're using your own common sense, and your 
‘exwironment. If | was working now and someone 
‘came up to me what would I do? I'd pick up the table 
and throw this cup of tea in their face... You're 
thinking all the time: what can I do to get out of 
bbere!"’ Go ahead punk - make my day! 
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Classified Pulp Nasties edited by Malcolm Bennett and Aidan Hughes 
“My name’s Mallet. Jim Mallet. D.H.S.S. Fraud squad. | like trouble. | look for it. | get it. . . Plenty of it!” 





Then, suddenly, | burst down a long, 
dimlit door lined corridor and, exploding 
into one, erupted into the vast wetness of 
her limitless breasts and stopped. 
Hardening, | jabbed the MAC into her ribs 
and spat, “GET NAKED!” 

She did it. 

Just then Kid Colt burst in. “GET 
BACK!” he barked, twin pistols packed. 
“THAT'S MY GASH YOU'VE SNATCHED!” 

FLASH!!! | ATTACKED!” 

BUT! She stepped back and 
CRACK! 

It went black. 


nae 


by Lump Hammer 


“Mallet?” 

“WHAT?!” | asked, aching. Then, | saw 
her! The sheer vital tonnage of her and, 
tightening, | came in a basement, and 
leapt to my feet. 

Kid Colt charged in spurting lead. | 
copped one in the neck and laughed. 

“YOU'VE MADE ME MAD!” | roared, 
wounded. 

He'd blown off the lot and his gat was 
blank when | got him. Jetting, | drove my 
fist straight through his stomach wall and, 
grinning, ripped his liver from his body, 
loudly. 

“YOU WON’T BE NEEDING THAT 
WHERE YOU’RE GOING!” | spat and, 
cramming his body into the toilet pan, 
pulled the chain. Then, MAC out, | blast 
her. She burst back dead and stopped. 
Boosted, | hit a pub and, laughing, drank it. 

JOB DONE! 





The End 
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WEMBLEY ARENA 
WEDNESDAY 16th APRIL 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY 17th APRIL 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets: £7.00, £6.00 


Available from Wembley B/O and the following agents:- 
N T LTB, Premier, Keith Prowse (Credit Cards 01-741 ), 
5 Albemarle & Stargreen. (All subject to a booking fee). 
Postal application to:- Depeche Mode B/O, PO Box 2, 
plus guests London W6 OLQ. Cheques/P.O's made payable to MCP 
Limited with a S.A.E. noting a booking fee of 30p per ticket. 
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THE COLOUR OF SPRING 





